





Eleanor Roosevelt: Never a Dull Moment 
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Chile’s nitrate buys American 
manufactured goods 


Last year American farmers scattered more than 700,000 tons 
of “‘natch’l” soda fertilizer—sodium nitrate imported from 
Chile—over their fields. For this fertilizer, Chile received 
about 23 million American dollars. The copper, iron ore, wool 
and miscellaneous other commodities the United States also 
bought from Chile sent them another 152 million dollars. 
With these dollars, Chile bought from us vital transportation 
facilities—automobiles, trucks, and railway cars—as well as 
steel mill products, industrial and electrical machinery and 
apparatus, cotton and cotton manufactures, and other prod- 
ucts of our factories and looms. 

With completely staffed branches in Santiago and Valpa- 
raiso, The National City Bank of New York is ina position 
to render exporters and importers every assistance in trans- 
acting business with Chile. Here, as in each of the Bank’s 
overseas branches, credit, foreign exchange, and vital busi- 
ness data are available. For full information, write or call 
the Overseas Division at Head Office. 


Write for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service’’ 


NCB Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank, 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street + 67 Branches in Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Workmen in American automobile assembly plant ease truck body on‘o chassis. 
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Lightering nitrate off the coast of Chile. 
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Box of oil will hold 86 
thousand gallons 


Koroseal is a typical B. F. Goodrich product development 


zx ROSEAL means baby pants, dra- 
peries, upholstery—also sealed 
storage space to hold thousands of 
gallons of oil—and who knows what 
next? What new uses will dozens of 
business men think up for it? 

Not so long ago people thought 
there was no flexible material that 
could seal oil in storage because oil 
attacks rubber. Five underground tanks 
like the one in the picture were built 
of concrete. But the oil leaked and 
dripped down on machinery and 
workmen below. Then the contractor 
thought of Koroseal linings. Four of 


the tanks are already lined and in use, 
full of oil, without a drop leaking. 

Koroseal flexible material is abso- 
lutely waterproof. In draperies and 
furniture it’s almost stainproof. Dirt, 
grease and most chemicals come off 
with plain water and soap. It’s almost 
scuffproof too. Traveling bags cov- 
ered with it stand throwing, kicking 
and other treatment that would soon 
make ordinary bags look rough, 
scratched and worn. 

Garden hose is % to % lighter than 
ordinary hose. Shower curtains and 
raincoats last years instead of months. 


The material may be made in sheets of 
various thicknesses, films, coatings on 
fabrics, one or both sides, may be 
molded or extruded into tubes or 
other shapes. It may be hard or very 
soft or anywhere in between. 

If you have any product Koroseal 
might improve or any problem you 
think it might solve, write to The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Koroseal Sales 
Department, Marietta, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


BE Goodrich 


Xcroseal Fluible Materials 














Little things make 
a big difference 


smart little 


SOCKET that 
stays in its place! 


As your new car hums smoothly over 
the night highways, a glance at the 
dashboard tells your speed, mileage, 
and other vital driving statistics. Each 
dial is softly illuminated for easy, glare- 
less reading. And chances are good that 
each lamp is cradled securely in one of 
these smart little sockets. 


Unlike old-type sockets, this new gadg- 
et requires a single round hole for 
mounting—it snaps in... and stays in, 
tension-held. Low in cost, it makes for 
faster assembly, eliminates expensive 
machined parts, offers longer trouble- 
free life, is available in a wide range of 
types and sizes. 

In itself, this socket represents put one 
small simplification in a complex mech- 
anism, yet it typifies the many hundred. 
of such items designed, engineered, and 
manufactured by United-Carr to speed 
production, cut costs, and bring you 
finer finished products. United-Carr 
Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


UNITED-CARR 
FASTENER CORP. 


Fie, Sila, haat 
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American Way 


Re the picture of Princess Elizabeth re- 
viewing her troops (Newsweek, July 18)— 
are the Texans whose letters you published 
so unfamiliar with military ways? 

In my days with the American Navy 
(Women’s Reserve) I have seen many a 
fainting Wave left by the wayside by her 
marching platoon. Indeed, at one time an 
entire company stepped over a prostrate sea- 
man and marched on during a regimental 
review! ... 

Mrs. Berry A. MARTIN 

Grand Lake, Colo. 


>... 1 remember well in basic training at 
Sheppard Field, Texas, it was a court-mar- 
tial offense to pick up or give aid to a soldier 
who fainted from heat prostration or what- 
not during a parade, They used to drop like 
flies 
JoHN VOGEL 
Valle Vista, Calif. 


Pm At reviews of the CMTC troops, mostly 
teen-agers, at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, in 
1937, we had boys collapse from the heat on 
hot days. We remained at attention until the 
Medical Corps gave them first aid. 

At the time I couldn’t understand such 
strong discipline, but after more than four 
years in the second world war it became ap- 
parent that rigid training discipline saved 
more lives on the battlefield than were ever 
lost on the parade fields .. . 

Don A. HENDRY 

Aliquippa, Pa. 


Anti- Wingless Fowl 
As a lover of chicken wings I take a very 
° ° , . ° 
dim view of Mr. Baumann’s wingless birds 
( Newsweek, July 18). But a neckless chick- 
en, or at least a very short-necked one, 
would be welcomed with universal acclaim. 
Mrs. JOHN FRANDSEN 
New York City 


Jolson or Johnson 


I had to take a second look at Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson (Newsweek, July 
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Harris & Ewing Culver 


Look alikes: Johnson and Jolson 


25), ‘cause I thought it was Al Jolson. 
Joe Day 
Hastings, Minn. 


The Clarks 


Is the new Associate Justice of the Su- 
preme Court Tom Clark any relation to Gen. 
Mark Clark of the Army? From your pho- 





Karsh, Ottawa 


Not related: Tom and Mark Clark 


tograph of Tom Clark (Newsweek, Aug. 
8) I should say “yes.” 
HirraM LELAND SWEENEY 
Claremont, Calif. 


The right answer is “no.” 


Uncontrolled Hellcats 


Aviation was born the same year that I 
was, which gives me a sort of brotherly af- 
fection for it . Seldom have I seen or 
heard the like of the wanton disregard for 
life as shown by the pilot of that Hellcat 
over Fort Dix last week (NEwswEeEKk, Aug. 
8). Two years ago I watched the same type 
of plane deliberately try a roll when but a 
scant hundred feet off the ground. He 
crashed. 

Why don’t the armed forces give these 
meat-eating lads sufficient scope and exer- 
cise in outlying fields where they can attack 
each other to their heart’s content? Or let 
them enter flying meets as civilians in hot 
jobs at their own expense? It seems to me 
that repression is not the answer; if you want 
fighter pilots you gotta let ‘em practice. Any- 
way, there is no utter excuse for letting them 
use the same air with defenseless civilian 
aircraft. 

J. Myron Macnuson 

Seattle, Wash. 


Gregarious Defined 


In “Ike, the Atom, and ’52” (NEwsweEEeEk, 
Aug. 1), you refer to Mrs. Eisenhower «s 
“gregarious wife Mamie.” Our dictionary 


Newsweek 

















states that this means going together in a 
flock. Will you kindly advise us the new 
meaning of this word or advise us how one 
person can be a flock? 


GeorcEe P. HAMMERLY 
Leesburg, Va. 


It also means “good mixer,” which Mrs. 
? Eisenhower is. 


Plane Confusion 


Re the Howard Hughes plywood XF-11 
“monstrosity.” It has been, is now, and no 
doubt will ever be in the mud and water off 
Mi, Pier E, Long Beach, Calif., and not (of all 
places) in Florida as per Newsweek, Aug. 8. 

Caru F. Truitt 

Santa Ana, Calif. 


The XF-1l is a metal reconnaissance 
plane. Hughes built three of them. One was 
a static test model that never flew; Hughes 
crashed one while testing it, and the Air 
Force says the third has been moved from 
Eglin Field, Fla., to Texas for ground study. 
Hughes’s giant plywood flying boat is still 
at Long Beach, Calif. 


Band-Aid Bathing 


. .. You have a short paragraph on French 
bathing suits which made mention of Marie 
Wilson and her comments on that subject 
(Newsweek, June 20). Perhaps I am too 
literal minded, but don’t you think that she 
exaggerated just a bit when she said: “You 
can make one yourself out of three or four 
Band-Aids?” 











Joun E. KucHENBECKER 
Merced, Calif. 
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Boris Alexander’s letter headed “Czarist . 13 
Inventions” was fine (Newsweek, Aug. 8). getting popular 
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There was no telling 
what a young boy 


would find in... 


Tih 
WALLET 




















Cor BY ONE Anne Carson touched the 
articles that lay on the table before her. 
The wrist watch she had given him that 
last Christmas, five—or was it six?'—years 
ago. The cuff links he had treasured since 
his college days. His fraternity pin. His 
wallet. 

The wallet. That had always been a 
standing joke between them—the way he’d 
pack it with cards and papers until it would 
hardly fold, and then she’d have to make 
him sit down and go through it . . . And 
then there was the time he’d taken her out 
to dinner on their anniversary and when he 
got up to pay the check the wallet was 
home and... There were so many memories 
in that wallet. 


As she was day-dreaming—a little misty- 
eyed—she heard the front door open and 
close. 


59? 


“That you, Jim?” she called. 


“Yes, Mother.” Jim came into the room. 
He was about twelve. He looked at the 
table. ““They’re Dad’s things?” 


Anne nodded. “Would you like to have 
them?” 


“Yes, Mother. Very much.” 


“Will you take good care of them if I let 
you have them now?” 


“You bet!” he said. He looked at the 
watch, the knife, and then, with a boy’s 
curiosity, opened the wallet. 


Inside it, tucked away in a small com- 


partment, he found some business cards 
and papers. 


One of the cards read: “Robert Martin, 
Agent, New York Life Insurance Company.” 


“Mother, isn’t Mr. Martin the man who 
came to see us after Dad died?” 


“Yes,” she said. “He was a good friend of 
your father’s.” She remembered the times 
Mr. Martin had stopped at the house . .. 
the hours he had spent with her husband 
talking about life insurance . . . the letter he 
had sent, after little Jim was born, suggest- 
ing some additional insurance. She remem- 
bered how her husband had joked about it 
at the time—said he was getting pretty 
valuable. Yet it was that extra insurance 
that would make all the difference, now, to 
Jim’s schooling and his whole future. . . 


“Yes, Jim,” she said, “Mr. Martin was a 
very good friend of ours.” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 





THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY 
iS A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 

















Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious 
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A Well-Informed Public 


Is America’s Greatest Security 








For Your Information 


PROVO PROBLEM: Right after story conference every 
Thursday morning a flood of assignments goes out from 
NEWSWEEK’s query desk to correspondents all over the 
country. We have a suspicion that some recipients of these 
story requests do not always see eye-to-eye with the New 
York staff, but they all have a strong sense of duty. Such a 








Jack White 
Goodman’s “real ice and nice cold water” 


man is Jack Goodman, NeEwsweEeEx’s Salt Lake City corre- 
spondent who got orders to make the annual climb up 
12,008-foot Mount Timpanogos at Provo, Utah, along with 
4,800 other climbers. Goodman filed his story for last 
week’s issue and, as evidence of his ascent, he’s produced 
the picture above. Part of his caption reads: “. . . at 
10,000 feet, two feet can readily feel like 10,000. But w ell, 
that’s real ice and nice cold water, The next time I look 
at a mountain it will be from a valley, a railroad observa- 
tion car, or a Hudson River boat.” 


HAIL AND FAREWELL: A little over five years ago the first 
B-29 to go down over Japan crashed near the town of 
Yawata. Last week the eleven crew members of the Limber 
Dugan and the war correspondent who accompanied them, 
William T. Shenkel of Newsweek, were buried with mili- 
tary honors in a common casket at Jefferson Barracks Na- 
tional Cemetery, St. Louis. 


STARTING EARLY: Master August Boehm, the determined 
young towhead on page 51, already is following in his 
father’s footsteps. Augie accompanied NEwswEEK Science 
Editor George Boehm to the Bronx Zoo for a demonstration 
to prove that animals and humans solve problems in much 
the same way. The 33-month-old Augie teamed with 
Snowball, a 15-month-old gorilla, for the test. Augie found 
the gorilla a fascinating playmate and was reluctant to 
leave the cage, but finally did so when he was promised 
a visit to a nearby “hittomopotamus.” 


THE COVER: As First Lady of the land, Mrs. Roosevelt 
established a number of “firsts” for Presidents’ wives— 
speechmaking all over the globe and writing a newspaper 
column, to name two. Since her husband’s death she has 
continued her multitudinous activi- 
ties and, as a result, has graduated 
from the position of First Lady of 
the United States to unofficial First 
Lady of the world. An account of 
her rigorous daily schedule and of 
her accomplishments during the last 
four and a half years begins on 


page 20 (photo by Ed Wergeles). 
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What's the big idea? 


I manufacturing the things that make good 
telephone service possible, Western Electric 
people are guided by one big idea—the idea of 


service to telephone users. 


For instance: the girls in the picture are wiring 
a new type of equipment that enables Bell Sys- 
tem operators to put Long Distance calls through 


faster by dialing directly te telephones in distant 





A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 


cities. Our purpose is to make the equipment we 
produce so it will do its job faithfully for years, at 
the lowest possible cost for its upkeep—and Western 


Electric people never forget it. 


@ It’s natural that this should be our big idea. For, 
giving you good service at the lowest possible cost 
is the aim of the Bell System —and Western Electric 
is part of the System, has been for 67 years. 




















What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What’s te Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Don’t be surprised if the President of- 
fers Mon Wallgren a recess appointment 
as chairman of the National Security Re- 
sources Board after Congress adjourns. 
But there’s a real question whether Wall- 
gren will take it . . . The scramble for 
appointments of new Federal judges, re- 
cently authorized by Congress, is causing 
a whole rash of patronage feuds in the 
Democratic Party . . . Incidentally, one 
of the $17,500-a-year judgeships may go 
to a Negro—possibly William Hastie, pres- 
ent Virgin Islands governor . . . Don’t 
expect Taft to lead the Senate attack on 
the arms-for-Europe program as he did 
on the Atlantic Pact . . . Look for Defense 
Secretary Johnson to appoint Paul Griffith 
and Wilfred J. McNeil, along with Marx 
Leva, as his top assistants. A Pennsylvania 
Republican, Griffith, like Johnson, is a 
former national American Legion Com- 
mander. McNeil and Leva were top For- 
restal advisers . . . In private General 
Vaughan wonders whether some of his 
present round of troubles were either in- 
spired or encouraged by fellow members 
of the White House inner circle. 


Barkley’s Airlift 

Little has been said about it, but galli- 
vanting Vice President Barkley is doing 
much of his traveling in an Air Force 
plane. The Barkley ship is a four-engine 
converted B-17, with a specially assigned 
crew from the regular “special mission” 
group the Air Force has for flying digni- 
taries. The plane is maintained with Air 
Force funds. 


Political Notes 

Although Truman would like to see all 
seven of Mississippi's House delegation 
defeated in 1950, heaviest National Com- 
mittee pressure will be turned on Public 
Works Chairman William M. Whitting- 
ton, who makes no secret of his opposi- 
tion to the proposed Columbia Valley Ad- 
ministration . South Carolina Gov. 
Strom ,Thurmond, the No. 1 Dixiecrat, 
will make an early announcement of his 
intention to try to unseat Senator John- 
ston in next year’s primaries . . . Former 
Republican Chairman B. Carroll Reece 
will probably run for his old Congres- 
sional seat from Tennessee next year. . . 
Colleagues of Sen. John Foster Dulles re- 
port him weakening in his announced de- 
cision not to run in New York’s special 
election this fall. They think he will be 
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a candidate. Reasons include the changed 
political conditions produced by the 
Cardinal Spellman-Mrs. Roosevelt con- 
troversy. 


New Military Budget 

Defense Secretary Johnson is directing 
the Army, Air Force, and Navy to bring 
in their tightest postwar budget for the 
1951 fiscal year, which starts next July. 
Although Congress still hasn’t approved 
the military budget for the current year, 
Truman has already told Johnson to get 
to work on the next one. He indicated 
“informally” that he expects to set a 
limit of approximately $13,400,000,000 
on military expenditures for 1951. This 
would be a cut of a billion and a half un- 
der the present budget. Preliminary in- 
structions from Johnson to his budget 
officers suggest that he expects to keep 
Air Force funds at about their present 
level, while cutting back the Army and 
Navy—the sharpest cut going to the Navy. 


Democratic Trouble Shooter 

While personal affection played a part 
in Truman’s choice of William Boyle as 
Democratic national chairman, the nomi- 
nee’s talent for unjamming legislation 
counted most. Insiders credit Boyle’s 
skillful handling of patronage and other 
matters for the improvement in pros- 
pects for the Truman program now ap- 
parent on Capitol Hill. Least known but 
most significant of Boyle’s recent jobs 
was his rescue of funds for Federal power 
lines. Voted by the House, they were 
stricken by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and the White House feared 
an interminable deadlock until Boyle 
brought back-home pressure into play on 
committee members. A subsequent poll 
of senators showed a clear majority ready 
to vote against the cut. Ironically, the 
defeated power interests included some 
which retained Boyle before he dropped 
his law practice for politics. 


National Notes 

The 1950 general census is expected 
to show: (1) that the population center 
has moved from Indiana to Illinois and 
(2) that women now outnumber men for 
the first time in U.S. history . . . Look 
for Truman to ask the UAW and Ford 
to submit their differences to a fact-find- 
ing board if a strike date actually de- 
velops, much as he did in the steel row 
. . . As soon as Congress adjourns, Tru- 
man plans to take a long, restful sea 
vovage. However, a Hawaii-Alaska trip 
is off again because Hawaii is strike- 
bound and Alaskan weather is unpleasant 
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in the fall . . . President Truman and lit- 
tle Ricky Feeney, son of the new Presi- 
dential legislative aide, stopped the 
wheels of White House procedure the 
other morning. Knowing that the waiting 
room was full of notables, the anxious 
parents tried to urge their son off the 
President’s lap. “Let them wait,” Tru- 
man said, waving his arm toward the 
anteroom. “That’s work. This is fun.” 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

The term “warmonger” has become 
too mild for Communist broadcasters; 
the Hungarian radio now refers to Gen. 
Omar Bradley as “that cannibal in uni- 
form” . .. There’s a new wave of deporta- 
tions from the Soviet-dominated states of 
Estonia, Lithuania, and Latvia, where 
thousands of peasants are being packed 
off to Asiatic Russia . . . A recent British 
Treasury analysis says that as little as a 
3% drop in U. S. employment immediately 
causes a $400,000,000 yearly loss in hard 
currency to the sterling area. Sir Stafford 
Cripps is expected to stress this figure in 
next month’s talks about the British dollar 
crisis . .. Incidentally, Canadian financial 
experts are impressed with another econ- 
omist’s study which shows that for every 
1% general wage increase in Britain the 
value of the pound should be dropped 10 
cents in terms of U. S. dollars, unless there 
is a comparable wage rise in the U. S. 


Soviet Military Strength 

Included in information given the U. S. 
Chiefs of Staff during their recent visit 
to Paris was the following confidential 
French estimate of Russia’s military 
power: Total Red army strength now is 
about 1,600,000 men comprising 200 
divisions, 50 of them armored. In addi- 
tion, the air force and navy number 
550,000 men each. Within two months 
after a general mobilization Russia could 
put 400 divisions, totaling 3,500,000 men, 
into the field. The army is lavishly 
equipped with rocket weapons and artil- 
lery, but it lacks communications, anti- 
aircraft weapons, and transport equip- 
ment. The air force has 20,000 planes but 
only a few heavy bombers, and it is short 
on radar. In war the Soviet could manu- 
facture 45,000 aircraft and 30,000 self- 
propelled guns yearly. The Eastern Euro- 
pean satellite countries have a total of 
65 divisions of mixed numbers and value. 


Czech Grumbling 

There’s widespread grumbling and un- 
rest in Czechoslovakia over food ration- 
ing and shortages of consumer goods such 
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as textiles, shoes, and electric bulbs. The 
Prague radio contends that the supply of 
meat is equal to prewar days as a result 
of imports from Russia. Any individual 
shortages it explains with the sentence: 
“The only difference is that meat sup- 
plies now are more evenly distributed.” 
Official notice also is taken of growing 
complaints that Poland and Hungary are 
better supplied with food. The explana- 
tion: “These countries have a big agri- 
cultural population which is feeding only 
a small industrial population.” Before the 
war Czechoslovakia was a big maker of 
shoes and textiles. The present shortages 
of such things are attributed by the Com- 
munist regime to exports for Russia 
and satellite countries. “We must export 
in order to pay for the necessary imports 
of food and raw materials. The only 
remedy is increased productivity in in- 
dustry and agriculture.” 


Note on Philippine Aid 

It wasn’t reported, but Myron M. 
Cowen, U.S. ambassador to Manila, pri- 
vately commented somewhat ruefully to 
friends in Washington on President Tru- 
man’s impulsive assurance that Philip- 
pines President Quirino would return 
home from the U.S. neither “empty- 
hearted” nor “empty-handed” (see page 
19). “When I get back to Manila,” Cowen 
said, “everybody is going to ask me: 
‘What have you got in your little black 
bag for us?’ And I’m not going to have 
a single thing.” 


Chinese Puzzle 

U. S. experts admit that the shaping 
of any new China policy will take time, 
and cite the bitter factionalism among 
Chinese Nationalist leaders. It isn’t gen- 
erally known, but Acting President Li 
Tsung-jen mistrusts Chiang Kai-shek so 
much that he has set up his own diplo- 
matic agent in Washington, who operates 
outside the Chinese Embassy, which 
Chiang controls. Equally suspicious of 
both, the powerful Kung and Soong fami- 
lies maintain their own agents in New 
York, The State Department now is try- 
ing to establish some sort of working 
arrangements between Chiang, who sits 
on $125,000,000 of U.S. military sup- 
plies in Formosa, and Li, whose armies 
around Canton are short of arms. But 
as one disconsolate State Department 
expert remarked: “Our hopes aren't 
bright. We've been trying to team the 
pair for five years.” 


Boost for Japan 

Realizing that a Japanese peace treaty 
is still a long way off, Washington has 
instructed General MacArthur to help the 
Japanese establish trade and semi-diplo- 
matic relations with other countries. The 
State department realizes that each coun- 
try will be the judge of whether it will re- 
ceive Japanese representatives, but it’s 


hopeful that semi-official relations can be 
developed and that the Japanese will be 
received on friendly terms. 


Foreign Notes 

In so far as it’s predictable now, best- 
informed diplomatic sources in London 
expect Minister of Health Aneurin Bevan 
to becorne foreign secretary just after the 
1950 elections, providing Labor wins. 
Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin intends 
to remain until then but has indicated 
his intention of retiring thereafter . 
British plans to federate Southern Rho- 
desia, Northern Rhodesia, and Nyasa- 
land, as the first step toward a Central 
African dominion, have been snagged by 
sharp contradictions in their racial and 
economic policies. 


Vv 


Sawyer’s Optimism 

Commerce Secretary Sawyer, who's 
been investigating economic trouble spots 
around the country, is urging business- 
men to go ahead with plans for private- 
capital investment rather than to re- 
trench. He’s generally encouraged by his 
surveys and believes that an upturn will 
continue, stimulated by widespread re- 
plenishment of inventories. Sawyer soon 
will consolidate his findings in a report 
to White House assistant John Steelman. 


Lobbyist Joe Ball 

Few of his former colleagues on Capi- 
tol Hill knew it, but former Sen. Joseph 
Ball, Minnesota Republican defeated last 
year by Democrat Hubert Humphrey, re- 
turned to Washington to help defeat Ad- 
ministration efforts to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Lobby-registration reports 
disclose that Ball was paid $3,475 by 
Gerard D. Reilly, former National Labor 
Relations Board member now represent- 
ing General Electric and General Motors, 
for work in Reilly’s office analyzing testi- 
mony from hearings on labor legislation. 


Jet Transports 

Despite grumbling that Britain is far 
outstripping the U.S. in development of 
jet transports, the Senate Commerce 
Committee will pigeonhole a bill author- 
izing the government to finance construc- 
tion of prototype airplanes. The present 
measure is opposed in the industry as 
involving too much red tape. The British 
Comet, a de Havilland jet transport now 
fiving, is expected to be ready for trans- 
atlantic service by 1952. Meanwhile the 
only activities in this direction by U. S. 
firms still are in the design-and-study 
stage; Consolidated is working on turbo- 
propeller plans for its Convair liner and 
Lockheed for its XR60-1 Constitution. 


Business Footnotes 

One of Truman’s two nominations for 
key economic posts, long stymied in a 
Senate committee, will be blasted out 


soon—that of John Carson, consumer co- 
op leader, to the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. If liberal Democrats can force con- 
firmation of Carson as they expect, pres- 
sure then will be applied on the second 
nomination, that of left-winger Leland 
Olds for another term as Federal Power 
Commissioner . . . The RFC, which al- 
ready has lent $35,500,000 to Lustron, 
is debating an application for a new loan 
of $14,500,000 to the concern to produce 
all-steel prefabricated houses . . . Hous- 
ing starts may again approach the mil- 
lion mark this year as a result of the 
record upturn in summer building . . . 
RFC and Congressional leaders are dis- 
cussing the feasibility of reducing the 
interest rates on RFC loans for self-liqui- 
dating projects from 4% to 3 as a stimulant 
to public works . .. The growing surplus 
of eggs has Agriculture Department ex- 
perts worried. The government already 
has bought $71,500,000 worth, and the 
year’s total may be double that amount. 
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Movie Notes 

Irving Berlin has concluded arrange- 
ments with Paramount for a film based 
on his song “White Christmas.” It will 
star Bing Crosby, whose recording of the 
famous hit has sold more than 2,000,000 
copies . . . Clark Gable and Lana Turner 
will be reteamed by M-G-M in a Pres- 
ton Sturges comedy, “Nothing Doing” 
. . . Hollywood insiders hear that “A Kiss 
for Corliss,” sequel to the highly success- 
ful “Kiss and Tell,” will prove to be one 
of the surprise comedy hits of the year. 
Shirley Temple again is starred in the 
Corliss Archer role . . . After many false 
starts the life story of the old-time 
vaudeville singers Van and Schenck is 
now set for the screen, with Tony Martin 
in one of the lead roles. 


Miscellany 

Music czar Petrillo is waging a bitter 
war with Defense Secretary Johnson 
over the use of military bands for fu- 
nerals of returning soldiers. Petrillo 
wants the services to use only civilian 
musicians . . . Fighter Mickey Walker, 
the “toy bulldog” of other days may be 
the next to have his life story recorded 
on film. Hollywood interest stems from 
Paul Gallico’s Sport magazine story on 
the fight king . . . Samuel Shellabarger 
has completed a new historical novel. 
Still untitled, it’s the story of a captain 
in Chevalier Bayard’s company during 
the French Renaissance . . . From now 
until 1950 the country is due for the big- 
gest burst of Congressional radio oratory 
it’s ever had. Despite the August heat, 
senators and representatives are busily 
preparing radio platters “reporting from 
Washington” for home-state stations. 
Some 565 stations are giving free time 
for 200 GOP congressmen; about 175 
Democrats also use platters. 
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F CAPITALISM IS WRONG, why don’t 
people who hate it leave America? If socialism 
is desirable, why don’t they go to England? If 
communism is what the so-called “‘“common man”’ 
wants, why doesn’t he move in droves to Russia? 


Nobody wants to leave America—but tens of 
millions of men and women all over the world, 
in every country, want, yearn, plead for the 
chance to come to America. 


Parlor pinks here lisp about the beauties 
of statism, where the government guarantees 


“Immigration is the sincerest form of flattery” 





security. People iv those countries know all 
about this business of government taking care 
of you from cradle to grave. Particularly 
the grave. Do what you’re told or you get 


hurried into it. 


They vastly prefer America, with its chance 
for progress, its high living standard, its liberty, 
its dignity of the individual. They’d swap security 
for your liberty any time. Look out that you 
aren't talked into the trade. 


(Headline written by Wheeler Mc Millen, Editor-in-Chief, Pathfinder) 
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> Truman is winning his fight to keep Congress at work. Ad- 
journment will be deferred until late September or October. 
Only bits and pieces of the Administration’s program will be 
approved but they'll add up to more than seemed probable 
in early summer. Controversial bills now likely to pass include: 
A minimum-wage bill more to Truman’s liking than the House 
version. The Senate is expected to keep the 75-cent minimum 
and restore the coverage removed from more than 1,000,000 
workers by the House. The Senate version will be approved 
in conference—House conferees will be hand-picked Ad- 
ministration men, 

Liberalized displaced-persons legislation. Trumanites will 
gang up with Republicans to blast the measure out of its 
Judiciary Committee pigeonhole, (see page 16). 

Extension of the Reciprocal-Trade Agreements Act. The Ad- 
ministration will fight against inclusion of the Republican- 
sponsored “peril-point” provision permitting tariff-commission 
recommendations against certain duty reductions. 

An arms-assistance program close to Truman’s demand. The 
Vandenberg proposal to keep the size intact, but charge part 
of the cost to the future, is gaining support in the Senate, 
though not the House, A stiff fight there to reduce the pro- 
gram is in prospect, 


> Truman may even defeat the economy-bloc drive to attach 
a mandatory, over-all percentage-reduction rider to one. of 
the remaining money bills. A veto appears probable if the 
rider gets through both houses. There aren’t enough votes 
to override such a veto, and Truman will keep Congress 
here until he gets a clean bill. 


Administration leaders now predict they can restore the 
money for public-power lines eliminated by the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee from the Interior money bill. 


> Cracks in the coalition of Republican and Southern Demo- 
crats are becoming more evident. Truman’s leaders expect 
them to widen in the next session as elections approach. 
Desertion of many Republicans to the 75-cent-minimum stand- 
ard was heartening to Trumanites and shocking to Dixiecrats. 
Even the threatened rift in bipartisan foreign policy has turned 
out to be illusory. Isolationist Republicans, who thought the 
arms-assistance program would be a vehicle for a return of 
foreign policy to the partisan arena, now realize their error. 
The unresolved China-policy question, however, still pre- 
sents a danger. 


> The long-term goal of the monopoly investigators includes 
a shift away from antitrust loopholes to the much more con- 
troversial question of “bigness as such.” 

Chairman Celler plans a two-pronged “anti-bigness” bill. He 
would regulate as utilities giant corporations deemed neces- 
sary to the public interest and break up the others. 

Backers of the plan know it has no chance of passage or even 
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consideration in the 8lst Congress. They expect to use it as 
campaign ammunition in the 1950 and ’52 elections. 


> Near-term goals of the House monopoly investigation 
include: 


This session: Passage of the Celler-Kefauver bill to prohibit 
the purchase of the physical assets of one corporation by 
another where the result would be a monopoly. Present law, 
as construed by court decisions, bans stock mergers only. 


Next session: Repeal of the Reed-Bulwinkle Act, which per- 
mits the railroad industry to by-pass the antitrust laws in cer- 
tain instances, and the Miller-Tydings Act, which allows price 
fixing on standard brands. 

No attack will be made, however, upon the Robinson-Patman 
Act, which protects small independents from chain-store com- 
petition. Although it may be properly considered a loophole 
in the antitrust fabric, the measure is popular with the 
legislators. 


> The moderate optimism cf White House advisers on the 
general business outlook is beclouded by the outcome of cur- 
rent steel-wage negotiations. They fear that a substantial wage 
boost, if translated into higher steel prices and then into higher 
fabricated product prices, could touch off another inflation- 
ary spiral. 

This optimism, meanwhile, has put a definite quietus on anti- 
deflationary moves such as excise-tax reduction. The President 
has been counseled that such cuts should be saved as a 
stimulus to be used later on if necessary. 


Truman will continue to move cautiously on the economic 
front, watching for clear signs this fall or winter that the 
recession has either run its course or that it will continue and 


deepen in 1950, 


> ECA chief Hoffman is warning Marshall-plan recipients 
that continuance of aid in 1950 will be jeopardized unless 
they cooperate more effectively among themselves. A lowering 
of trade barriers this year is considered imperative. Hoffman 
is also telling them they must—and can—boost their exports 
to this country. 


Cotton and tobacco exports to Europe will suffer most from 
the 10% ECA appropriations cut. Cuts are certain to affect 
industrial as well as agricultural products. 


> Biggest savings in the military establishment under the 
new unification law are expected from: (1) joint-service use 
of bases, recruiting stations, warehouses, and other facilities 
and (2) reduction in civilian personnel. Combat forces and 
weapons purchases will not be reduced. 

These economies are expected to total $1,000,000,000 during 
the current fiscal year and $1,500,000,000 in the following 
year. These are Secretary of Defense Johnson’s targets. 
Later savings will come from retailoring the military forces to 
fit the over-all strategic plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
These will show up in the next budget but may be offset by 
larger expenditures on new weapons. 


Newsweek, August 22, 1949 
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Your senses tell you! LEE Super DeLuxe tee are superb 


SEEING: You see the mileage pile up on your 
speedometer while your LEE Super DeLuxe 
tires stay looking like new. 


HEARING: How silently they run! Yet trac- 
tion and non-skid efficiency of LEE Super 
DeLuxe tires are amazing. 





FEELING: How resiliently comfortable these 

LEE Super DeLuxe tires are...and safe... 

curves and weather-slicked straightaway pass 

unnoticed. Relaxed and tire-care free, you drive 

the highways gently .. . little or no vibration 
. on LEE Super DeLuxe tires. 


Cold Rubber ~Toughened with Philblack-O 


LEE Cold Rubber treads toughened with 
Philblack-O deliver sensational mileage on 
LEE Super DeLuxe passenger car tires. Their 
specially designed tread patterns give you 
safety and quiet running. And from the care- 
fully engineered cushion construction through- 
out you get the comfortable riding qualities 
for which these new LEE Super DeLuxe tires 


‘ are already famous. 


HI-SPEED| fm Phillips 
ATLANTIC GAS (66. 





New England to the 


Florida Keys 


THE ATLANTIC Ohio and Michigan Mid-West States Pacific Coast States 
REFINING CO. HICKOK OIL CORP. PHILLIPS SIGNAL OIL CO. 
Stations and Dealers Hi-Speed Stations PETROLEUM CO. Stations and Dealers 


and Dealers Stations and Dealers 


LEE Super DeLuxe passenger car tires are 


_ doubly guaranteed: (1) 15 months against all 


road hazards; (2) for life against defective 
material and workmanship. These guarantees 
will be honored by any of the 19,000 LEE 
dealers . . . coast to coast . . . wherever you see 
any of the insignia reproduced below. There, 


sincere and expert service is A= 


yours for the asking. ! Doble hej 
j ion of 4 RAYON Cond / 
ust stop anywhere you see the LEE Tire signs. 2 cease” 

















LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Republic Rubber Division...Industrial Rubber Products...Youngstown, Ohio 
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unsurpassed in clarity and brilliance. New sensitivity 
and freedom from interference. Cabinets of 
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"Twixt the Devil and the Deep Freeze 


It all started because Paul Grindle, a 
New England furniture manufacturer, 
used to be a newspaperman himself. Try- 
ing to sell some furniture to the govern- 
ment, Grindle ran across James V. Hunt, 
a former government employe who was 
now a “management counselor” in Wash- 
ington. Grindle agreed to pay Hunt 
$1,000 down, $500 a month as retainer, 
and 5 per cent of any government con- 
tract Grindle got as a result of Hunt’s 
counseling (NEWSWEEK, July 4). 

Hunt explained that he had only one 
thing to sell—influence. He was, he told 
Grindle, a close friend of Maj. Gen. 
Harry H. Vaughan, President Truman’s 
military aide, Maj. Gen. Alden Harry 
Waitt, chief of the Chemical Corps, 
Maj. Gen. Herman Feldman, Quarter- 
master General, and Jess Larson, former 
War Assets Administrator. By having 


International 


The deep freeze generates heat: 


lriends in the White House, Hunt told 
(srindle, he was in a_ position to get 
tavors for Grindle, as for his other clients. 

All this happened last May. In June 
Grindle, his newspaper instincts twitch- 
ing, took his story to his former employer, 
lhe New York Herald Tribune. The 
‘story, in turn, put a Senate investigating 
committee on Hunt’s trail. 

Last week the trail led to deep freezers 
‘hipped as gifts to Mrs. Harry S. Truman, 
Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson, James K. 
\ wdaman, a Federal Reserve Board gov- 
crnor, Matthew J. Connelly, the Presi- 
dent’s secretary, and Vaughan. Secretary 
of the Treasury John W. Snyder was sup- 


posed to have gotten one too, but it 
somehow never was delivered to him. 
Mrs. Truman’s unit went to her home in 
Independence, Mo. Vaughan admitted 
that he made arrangements to get the 
deep-freeze units from a friend in busi- 
ness for distribution to his friends in gov- 
ernment. It was, he said, a friendly affair 
all around and “there was nothing im- 
proper.” 

Whether there was anything improper 
and, if so, how much was still to be 
assessed by the investigators, who com- 
prise a subcommittee of the Senate Ex- 
penditures Committee, under the chair- 
manship of Clyde R. Hoey of North Caro- 
lina, the picturesque and kindly old sen- 
ator whose gray frock coat doesn’t seem 
to belong in the same era with such a 
modern gadget as the deep freezer. The 
committee’s counsel and the real investi- 


said he sent some freezers to Washington, 
one of them to Vaughan. At that point 
he was cut off by Hoey, who said he 
wouldn't admit any more freezer testi- 
mony until Rogers had time to go into 
the matter privately. 

But McCarthy and Sen. Karl E. Mundt 
of South Dakota, another Republican 
member of the investigating committee, 
had something too good to keep. They 
knew the names of the deep-freezer re- 
cipients and soon the press did, too. For 
the Republicans it was a juicy list; for 
the Democrats the juice was bitter. 

It developed that the deep freezers 
were paid for by the Albert Verley Co. of 
Chicago, dealers in perfumes and_ the 
employers in 1945-46 of John Maragon, 
the Greek immigrant who once lived in 
Kansas City and later became a White 
House hanger-on and friend of Vaughan. 

"Factory Rejeets*: The conclusion 
that Vaughan’s friend Maragon had 
something to do with the Verley Co.'s 
willingness to buy deep freezers for 
Vaughan’s friends was inescapable. Gross 
told reporters that the freezers sold for 





Acme Photo 


Maragon is friendly, Woods* tells all, Gross puts the finger on Vaughan 


gator, however, was William P. Rogers, 
a man obviously at home in the century 
of the 5 per center and the deep freezer. 

Influence: The freezer came to light 
in the testimony of Albert J. Gross, a 
genial Milwaukee manufacturer, whose 
home-state senator, Joseph McCarthy, is 
a Republican member of the subcommit- 
tee. Back in 1946, when he needed steel 
to build deep freezers, he told the com- 
mittee, he, like Grindle later, entered into 
a deal with Hunt to get some Washington 
influence working for him. In answer to 
a quick question from McCarthy, Gross 





*At right, with investigation chairman Clyde Hoey, 
left, and chief counsel William Rogers, center. 


between $390 and $520 apiece. But later 
Vaughan, in a statement issued at the 
White House, said the units sent to his 
friends were “factory rejects” and “did 
not have commercial market value.” He 
added that the gifts came from Harry 
Hoffman and David Bennett, whom he 
identified only as .old friends. Bennett is 
president of the Verley Co. 

Earlier, Housing Expediter Tighe E. 
Woods had told the committee how in 
1948 Vaughan twice urged him to release 
building materials for repairs to struc- 
tures at the Tanforan Co.’s race track in 
California. Vaughan explained that he 
wanted this done for some friends. Be- 
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cause the track was entitled to a permit 
under the “hardship” loophole in the 
Housing law, Woods said, he would have 
granted it even if Vaughan had not inter- 
ceded for the track owners. McCarthy 
vouchsafed that he considered this a 
“tortuous” interpretation of the law. 

At his press conference on Thursday, 
President Truman was snappish with 
reporters who asked questions about 
Vaughan and his apparent friendship 
with the 5 per centers. He said he was 
leaving it to the committee to develop the 
facts and reiterated that Vaughan was 
at liberty to testify before the committee. 
That was before Mrs. Truman’s 


ing to please its own majority, it pleased 
nobody. Labor and the Truman Adminis- 
tration were dissatisfied; so was the Re- 
publican-Southern Democratic opposi- 
tion, Both sides awaited the performance 
of the Senate which would soon try danc- 
ing to the same music that so confused 
the House. 

The score was simple enough. The 
present minimum-wage law provides that 
workers engaged in “any process or oc- 
cupation necessary to production” of in- 
dustrial goods noving in interstate com- 
merce shall be paid at least 40 cents an 
hour, unless they are in a specifically 


law of any minimum-wage protection. 

This was done partly by adding to the 
specific exemptions but largely by inser- 
tion of a legalistic joker limiting applica 
tion of the law to workers “indispen 
sable,” not just “necessary,” to production 
of goods for interstate commerce. Thx 
courts have interpreted “necessary” to 
include almost any service to a firm en 
gaged in interstate commerce, even if i! 
were only washing the factory windows. 
But a window washer wouldn’t be “in 
dispensable” in the eyes of the Federal 
courts, 

Besides narrowing the application o 
the law by this change of wording 





name and the names of several 
members of the President’s official 
family had popped out of the deep 
freezer. 

The following day Vaughan was 
quoted as saying he was ready to 
testify whenever the committee 
wanted him. McCarthy and Mundt, 
convinced that they had something, 
would soon want Vaughan, Hunt, 
and Maragon. 


Significance -—- 

Since the establishment of the 
United States Government, consci- 
entious officials have been con- 
cerned with the problem of dealing 
with influence peddlers, who have 
been investigated and exposed re- 
peatedly. The 80th Congress tried 
to control them by forcing lobbyists 
to register. 

But they still operate both in 
Congress and in the executive 
branches of government, sometimes 
with the cooperation of elected and 
appointed officials. [t is impossible 
to stop their activities entirely be- 
cause the right of petition is guar- 
anteed by the Constitution and 
laws can’t readily be written that will 
distinguish between worthy and unworthy 
petitioners. 

Whether the deep freezers were merely 
friendly gifts, as Vaughan maintains, or 
gifts intended to pay off in government 
favors remains to be developed. While 
nobody in Washington thinks they over- 
lie another scandal of Teapot Dome 
proportions, some Republicans think the 
facts, when fully disclosed, will support 
the suspicion that Mr. Truman, out of an 
excess of loyalty to old friends, is so care- 
less about the activities of associates that 
his Administration’s reputation for integ- 
rity is threatened. 





THE ECONOMY: 
Wage Waltz 


Dancing around the delicate minimum- 
wage issue, the House last week took a 
step forward, a step and a half backward, 
pirouetted, and then fell on its face. Try- 
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the House specifically exempted 
small sugar processors, “pecker 
wood” sawmills, retail stores—in 
cluding mail-order houses insofa 
as their operations are intrastate- 
small newspapers and irrigation and 
logging enterprises. On the other 
hand, maintenance workers for 
truckers and airplane transport com- 
panies, on-shore employes of fish- 
eries, and seamen were added to 
the protected class. 

The effect of the bill, according 
to the Labor Department would be 
to take protection away from about 
1,160,000 wage earners while giv- 
ing it to 155,000 for a net loss of 
1,005,000. It is estimated that about 
1,300,000 wage earners, most of 
them making 65 cents an hour or 
more, would get raises under the 
House bill. 

Switeh: When Congress first 
convened after Mr. Truman’s elec- 
tion, his Capitol leaders thought it 
would be easy to get a sweeping 
75-cent bill through Congress, but 
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The GOP had its first good laugh in months 


exempt category. President Truman and 
his labor allies wanted to raise this mini- 
mum to 75 cents an hour and include 
many workers now exempt. Employers of 
marginal labor, particularly from the 
South, wanted the law left as is or made 
less onerous. 

With industrial workers already get- 
ting an average of $1.35 an hour the is- 
sue seemed academic to the casual obser- 
ver, But to thousands of employes and 
their employers in low-wage areas, it was 
the hottest thing. before Congress. Con- 
gressional mail reflected their deep con- 
cern. Some 22,000,000 workers are theo- 
retically under the protection of the 
present law. 

Put and Take: What the House 
finally did, after a series of parliamentary 
maneuvers in which shifting alliances 
left the outcome uncertain almost until 
the final vote, was raise the wage mini- 
mum from 40 to 75 cents, as Mr. 
Truman demanded, but deprive more 
than 1,000,000 workers now under the 


they decided to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act first. By the time they 
had failed to repeal Taft-Hartley, 
however, resistance to labor-sponsored 
legislation had grown so formidable that 
any change in minimum wages seemed 
unlikely. But the President demanded it, 
and last week his leaders did their best. 

The so-called second Lesinski_ bill, 
which never even came to a vote, was 
their compromise. The bill finally passed 
was sponsored by Rep. Wingate H. Lu- 
cas, Texas Democrat, but actually was 
written by Rep. Samuel K. McConnell, 
Pennsylvania Republican. The final vote 
was 361 to 35, 


Hoover’s Warning 
- 


From the vantage point of his 75th 
birthday Herbert Hoover appeared serene 
and content last week. He confided to 
friends that he felt he had “had every 
honor to which any man could aspire.” 
But about his country’s economic and po 
litical outlook the only living ex-Presi- 
dent was far less cheerful. 

Speaking on the campus of Stanford 
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University, where he was a member of 
the first graduating class, Hoover warned 
bluntly that through government spend- 
ing and taxing the United States was 
blissfully driving down a back road” to 
collectivism. Already, he said, the coun- 
try was “on the last mile” toward that 
lestination. 

He noted that one person out of seven 
now drew money from the government. 
(his compared with one in 40 twenty 
‘ears ago (when Hoover was in office). 
(he American people, he declared, are 
icing drugged silly by such “vague prom- 
ises” and “misty mirages” as the “wel- 
tare state” and “cradle to the grave se- 
curity.” They are being robbed of “those 
basic human impulses to production 
which alone make a dynamic nation,” the 
ex-President asserted. 

They aren't getting their Federal bene- 
fits free either, Hoover said, despite talk 
that they could be financed by boosting 
corporate and high-income-bracket taxes. 
The average wage earner now turns over 
ore week’s earnings in four to the tax col- 
lector, 

This constant centralizing of the taxing 
and spending power can add up to only 
one thing, Hoover warned: “The govern- 
ment either takes over, which is social- 
ism, or dictates institutional and economic 
life, which is Fascism.” 

At President Truman’s press confer- 
ence in Washington the next day a re- 
porter asked the President if he agreed 
that the country was “on the last mile 
down the back road to collectivism.” 
Mr. Truman laughed, said the question 
sounded funny, and asked that it be re- 
peated. The question was repeated. Mr. 
Truman laughed again and said that he 
didn't know what that was but he didn't 
think so. 
> Former President Hoover gave friends 
a scare on Aug. 13 by collapsing. from a 
vall-bladder attack aboard a train en 
route to New York, Treatment by a phy- 
sician brought aboard at Elko, Nev., 
brought quick recovery, and Hoover was 
reported “up playing gin rummy with 
friends” within a few hours. 


THE SERVICES: 
The Air Force Scores 
Last May Rep. James E. Van Zandt of 


Pennsylvania, a Naval Reserve captain, 
made a speech that drew his colleagues 
out of the cloakrooms and corridors into 
their seats and kept them there with 
mouths open. 

What Van Zandt wanted was an inves- 
tigation of the United States Air Force's 
giant B-36 bomber. What he implied was 
that this airplane, on which so much of 
‘he nation’s hope for security rested, 
vasn't what it was cracked up to be and 
‘that the United States Air Force was 
tocking it because “the right people” 
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made money out of its manufacture. 

Had not Secretary of Defense Louis A. 
Johnson once been a director of Con- 
solidated-Vultee, the manufacturer? Was 
not Air Secretary W. Stuart Symington a 
friend of Flovd Odlum, the financier who 
controls Consolidated? Had not Johnson 
and Symington canceled orders for other 
types of aircraft, manufactured by other 
companies, in order to spend more on 
B-36s? Did not these circumstances smell 
of smoke and where there was smoke 
would there not be fire? 

Seene: Last week, in Room 313 of 
the House Office Building, members of 
the House Armed Services Committee as- 
sembled to sniff the smoke and look for 
the fire. Leaders of the Air Force gath- 
ered in the front-row seats, looking de- 
ceptively mild. Chairman Carl Vinson, 
known for years as a big Navy man, now 
a convert to air power and a believer in 
the B-36, took charge of the proceedings 
with the air of a man used to handling 
these things. Van Zandt was there to 
protect his investment in the scandal. 

It started off slowly and calmly. For- 
mer Secretary of War Robert Patterson, 
earnest and deliberate, former Assistant 
Secretary of War for Air Robert Lovett, 
debonair and authoritative, and Maj. Gen. 
Frederic H. Smith Jr., crisp and efficient 
Air Force requirements chief, all ex- 
plained that the choice of the B-36 as 
America’s intercontinental bomb-carrier 
was deliberately made by responsible au- 
thorities and that the identity of the man- 
ufacturer had nothing to do with it. 

With these preliminaries over, the show 
picked up. Gen. George C. Kenney, 
crew-cut veteran of the air war in the 
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Pacific and once a critic of the B-36, said 
the big bomber looked to him like “pretty 
pictures and promises” in 1946 but that 
it now looked to him like an invincible 
night bomber. Had he been influenced 
by Symington? 

“Nobody could sell me a bomber ex- 
cept a bomber,” Kenney growled. “No 
one tells me what to say.” Kenney 
thought it would be five years before any- 
body got a fighter that could cope with 
the B-36 and that, by then, the jet suc- 
cessor would be ready. 

Next came Lt. Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 
barrel-shaped genius of the Berlin airlift 
and present commander of the B-36 force. 
He was ready to bomb any target in the 
world at any time and would be in the 
first plane himself. He would be delighted 
to take full responsibility for the bomber- 
building program and did anybody want 
to make anything of that? Unlike Kenney, 
he regarded the B-36 as safe and effective 
by day as well as night. 

Uppereut: Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, 
handsome and bovish chief of staff of the 
U.S.A.F., read a statement explaining the 
reasons for a B-36 force in being in such 
blunt terms that the dullest could not 
misunderstand. Russia, he said, was the 
only threat to the security of the United 
States. From United States home bases 
the B-36 could fly far enough, fast enough, 
and high enough to atom-bomb targets 
already picked, and constantly repicked, 
inside the U.S.S.R. by Air Force In- 
telligence. This threat to these Russian 
targets, he said, was America’s best in- 
surance against Russian aggression—and 
the world’s. 

As for intimations of irregularity in 
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Patterson, Symington, and Vandenberg dropped a devastating stick of bombs 
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B-36 procurement, Vandenberg had ex- 
amined the Van Zandt charges “and one 
anonymous typewritten paper” on which 
they presumably were based, and had 
found them “utterly unthinkable.” 
Symington, ordinarily a smiling man, 
wasn't smiling when he followed Vanden- 
berg to the witness chair. All that had 
been said about the B-36 was true. Now 
there was another little matter. His in- 
tegrity had been called into question by 
“cowardly men” in an unsigned pam- 
phlet, and he resented this bitterly. The 
offending document “hurt the Air Force 
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COURTS: 
Justice—After 25 Years 


In 1923 James Montgomery was a re- 
spected young Negro war veteran in Wau- 
kegan, Ill. He owned real estate and had 
no police record, His first brush with the 
law came that year when officers, led by 
the Lake County state’s attorney, A, V. 
Smith, ransacked his home, among others, 
in search of bootleg whisky. They found 
none. Montgomery sued Smith, now dead, 
for illegal entry and won a judgment of 
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LeMay: The B-36 was his baby... Did Van Zandt want to make anything of it? 


and therefore the security of the United 
States.” Where was Van Zandt, who had 
repeated these hurtful charges? He was 
off answering a House roll call but pres- 
ently he returned 

Then the shouting started. Symington 
knew the identity of the anonymous au- 
thorities upon whom Van Zandt relied. 
He proposed to name them there and 
then. Committee counsel Joseph Keenan 
objected; he wanted time to investigate 
the anonymous ones on behalf of the com- 
mittee. Chairman Vinson agreed but, 
turning to Van Zandt, he suggested that 
evidence backing up innuendoes would 
now be in order. Van Zandt was laughed 
to silence by now-aroused Air Force men 
when he offered to read an item by Dan- 
ton Walker, chatter columnist for The 
New York Daily News, and an anony- 
mous letter. 

At this point Vinson recessed the hear- 
ing until Aug. 22, promising to look be- 
hind the anonymity behind Van Zandt. 
The Air Force men thought he would find 
disappointed plane manufacturers and 
active United States Navy officers. Obvi- 
ously the opening round had been the 
Air Force’s and it looked almost like a 
knockout. A spectator commented as he 
walked out of the committee room: “If 
the Air Force fights with the B-36 the 
way it fights for it, heaven help America’s 
enemies!” 
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$125. As Smith paid up he turned to the 
Negro and warned: “I'll get you.” 

Several months later Miss Mamie 
Snow, a 62-year-old itinerant who made 
a living peddling shoelaces, reported to 
the police that she had been raped by 
a Negro. Montgomery was arrested that 
night in a poolroom. When he denied 
knowledge of the rape, policemen beat 
him, he later said. 

Mamie Snow was taken to a Waukegan 
hospital where a staff physician, Dr. John 
E. Walter, examined her. He found 
bruises on her neck and face but no evi- 
dence of rape. In fact, he reported, she 
was a virgin. He said further that he be- 
lieved the peddler was mentally irrespon- 
sible. Taken back to the police station, 
Miss Snow was unable to pick out Mont- 
gomery from a line-up of prisoners. 

The KKK: Montgomery was held 
without bond, When he sought release 
on one, Smith silenced him with a warn- 
ing: “If you were down in Georgia or 
Mississippi where you come from, we 
would turn you over to the Ku Klux Klan, 
and we are liable to do it up here now. 
You know I am a member.” 

The defense lawyer, Chester C. Horn, 
now dead, was also reportedly threatened. 
Horn rounded up twelve persons who 
supposedly could furnish Montgomery 
with an alibi. But when the trial opened 
on Jan. 9, 1924, he called none of them. 


Dr. Walter was not summoned nor were 
his medical findings mentioned, (Walter 
later explained he didn’t protest because 
he feared Smith would get him fired from 
his hospital job.) Miss Snow took the 
stand and suddenly found she was able 
to identify Montgomery positively as her 
assailant, 

In all, the trial lasted twenty minutes; 
the jury returned a guilty verdict after 
deliberating for less than five. Montgom- 
ery was sentenced to life imprisonment 
in the penitentiary at Stateville, Ill. 

In prison, seemingly resigned to his 
luck, he learned a trade as machinist. 
He was taught to read and write by Na- 
than Leopold (central figure in the cele- 
brated Loeb-Leopold child-slaying case ). 
Two years ago Louis Kutner, 41, a Chi- 
cago lawyer, learned of his case. 

The court transcript of the trial, he 
found, had mysteriously disappeared. 
The “rape victim” Mamie Snow, had 
died in a mental institution. So Kutner 
started interviewing old witnesses and 
collecting affidavits. He got in touch with 
Dr. Walter. Satisfied of Montgomery’s 
innocence, he tried but failed to get 
hearings before state parole and pardon 
boards. Then last June 27 he and Dr. 
Walter obtained a hearing and told their 
story before Federal Judge Michael L. 
Igoe, who agreed to study the case. 

*Sham” Trial: Last week Judge 
Igoe delivered his verdict. Montgomery's 
trial and conviction, he ruled, were a 
“sham” in violation of his constitutional 
rights. The case against the Negro “would 
have collapsed had the prosecuting at- 
torney exercised . . . the impartiality and 
fairness which is his sworn duty in the 
rendition of true justice,” the judge found. 
The trial’s purpose had not been to do 
justice, he declared, but to make the 
court an instrument of racial subjuga- 
tion. He ordered Montgomery, now 56, 
gray, and getting bald, released. 

Blinking in the sunlight outside the 
courthouse, Montgomery said he found 
things about the same except women’s 
skirts, which were longer. Home in Wau- 
kegan he kissed his wife, Senturia, who 
is ill with diabetes, and said he guessed 
he just wanted “to sit around and talk 
for a while.” In his pocket was just $10. 
the usual sum given prisoners on their 
release. His lawyer said he would appeal 
to Gov. Adlai Stevenson to appropriate 
more money to compensate Montgomery 
for a quarter century lost out of his life. 


THE CONGRESS: 
7 . . . 
o 
DP Whirligig 
Reporters lounging in the corridor 
leading to the Senate’s temporary cham- 
ber did a double take. Wasn't that Scott 
Lucas, the Democratic floor leader, who 


had just walked into the office where 
the Republican policy committee was 
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Lunch Refreshed... Have a Coca-Cola 


A picnic’s fun! Just find a cool spot, spread the lunch and serve delicious 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. With the picnic cooler, 
it’s so convenient. Stack it with Coke, pack it with ice, 


and you can be sure you'll be a refreshing host. 


24-Bottle Case 


$100 
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BELLOWS 


PF or generations, whenever quality has been 
demanded and value expected, a distinguished 
trade and private clientele has specified 
Bellows. These three selections are worthy 
members of a superior list of over 200 fine 


wines and spirits in the Bellows family. 


Bellows & Company 


IMPORTERS AND WINE MERCHANTS ¢ ESTABLISHED 1830 
New York © Colorado Springs Chicago 


Light and full flavored 
PARTNERS CHOICE 
Excellent in all 
whiskey drinks 


Distinctively mellow 
Cus SPECIAL 
SCOTCH 
Favored for its 
lightness and finesse 


Bland and delicate 
Fine Cius Gin 
ideally suited to the 
Dry Martini 
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holding a private meeting? Breaking the 
rules to satisfy his curiosity, one of the 
reporters pushed the door open and 
peeked in. 

Yes, it was Lucas all right, and he 
didn’t seem to have made a mistake. In 
fact, he was delivering a speech to the 
Republicans. “This is a humanitarian 
measure, not a political one,” he was 
saying. “. . . I would suggest that we 


r 


have six Republican and six Democratic 
names on the petition.” 

Strategy: Just before leaving room 
880, his own hideaway, to cross to room 
96—the private office of Sen. Kenneth 
S. Wherry of Nebraska, Republican floor 
leader—Lucas had told Frank Kelly, his 
press secretary, what he was up to. He 
had decided to solicit Republican co- 
operation in a bipartisan move to take a 
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bill amending the Displaced Persons Act 
away from Democrat Pat McCarran of 
Nevada, chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee by petition and vote it through at 
this session of Congress. 

“I'm going to that Republican meeting 
in Wherry’s office,” Lucas explained. “If 
you don’t hear from me in an hour you'll 
know where to look for the body.” 

This precaution wasn’t necessary, as 





Many Americans were aware that 
Philippine President Elpidio Quirino 
was visiting Washington last week with 
all the fanfare accorded distinguished 
guests. Few knew that Quirino’s trip, 
far from being a routine good-will mis- 
sion, had an objective that could have a 
vital bearing on Philippine affairs. In 
the following story Walter Fitzmaurice 
of Newsweek's Washington bureau ex- 
plains the significance of Quirino’s visit 
and reports its apparent result: 


It was a smiling President Quirino 
whom President Truman greeted at the 
Washington National Airport Aug. 8. 
But behind the Philippine chief execu- 
tive’s cheerful mien lay the realization 
that the outcome of his mission could 
spell life or death to his political career. 

Three years after it had received its 
political independence, Asia’s only 
Western-style republic still was an eco- 
nomic parasite. It still was importing 
twice as much from America as it was 
able to export. Only dollar indemnities 
for war losses and spending for defense 
were keeping the deficit manageable. 

In this second Presidential election 
vear, as during the first in 1946, the 
candidate who wangled a White House 
promise of continued aid would hold a 
hefty advantage in the campaign. In all 
probability it would be decisive. 

In 1946 a Japanese collaboration issue 
had overshadowed the contest, making 
it easy for President Truman to choose 
whom to back. Although the National 
Party nominee, Sergio Osmefia, had 
been loyal to the Western cause, every- 
one knew him as a front for the younger 
José Laurel, and Laurel had headed the 
Japanese puppet government. The Lib- 
eral Party candidate, the late Manuel 
Roxas, had been a resistance leader. 
Roxas won handily. 

Party Split: American help aside, 
Roxas owed his greatest debt to a hinter- 
lands boss, José Evelino, who controlled 
thousands of votes. Running mate 
Quirino’s strength stemmed mainly from 
the fact that in their frenzied slaughter 
just before the final surrender the 
Japs killed his wife and two children. 

Last week, with a new Philippine 
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The Philippines: An Odyssey for Dollars and Votes 


election less than three months off, Mr. 
Truman once more faced a_ Liberal- 
Nacionalista choice. A general amnesty 
had wiped the collaboration issue off 
the books, and the Nacionalistas made 
Laurel their candidate. President Roxas 
had died, and the Liberals had a new 
candidate, Elpidio Quirino. But Quirino 
had obtained the nomination only after 
a tussle which split the party wide 
apart and exposed soiled party linen. 

The scandal involved the sale of im- 
migration permits to wealthy Chinese, 
panicked by the Communist sweep 
across China. Philippine law required 
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Quirino came with outstretched palm 


distribution of the Chinese quota of 800 
yearly permits by lot; in practice they 
were auctioned off by the legislators. 
When Evelino as Senate leader claimed 
his share as a matter of right, Quirino 
had him impeached for graft. Suspended 
from the Senate, he vowed revenge. 
When the convention smoke had 
.cleared, President Quirino found himself 
opposed not alone by the Nacionalista 
Laurel but by the still powerful boss 
Evelino as a third-party candidate. 
From that pincers there was only one 
escape. Quirino decided to go to Wash- 
ington. But before he could pack his 
trunks, Chiang Kai-shek flew into Ma- 
nila with a plan promising bounties to 
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them both. Quirino could present a blue- 
print for a Pacific pact covering at least 
Chine, Korea, and the Philippines. 
Quirino and Chiang would push its 
adoption and reap its benefits. 

Quirino agreed. It was not until just 
before his departure, when the Ameri- 
can White Paper pulled the rug from 
under Chiang, that Quirino realized he 
had tied himself to a leader who, in the 
Washington view, had no authority out- 
side Formosa. 

The setback wasn’t fatal. The State 
Department was disinclined to make 
things difficult for Quirino. On his ar- 
rival it made no objection to his plan to 
outline the pact proposed before Con- 
gress. 

And, in any case, for Quirino the 
most vital concern would be his bid for 
more American aid for his Philippine 
constituents. In terms of dollars, it broke 
down to this: (1) another $150,000,000 
for war-indemnity claimants, (2) $60, 
000,000 for GI educational benefits for 
former Philippine Scouts, and (3) an 
unspecified but large payment for one- 
time Philippine guerrillas. This last 
could clinch Quirino’s election since 
there are now some 4,000,000 self-pro- 
claimed former guerrillas. 

Honored Guest: The Philippine 
President was nearly swamped with 
Washington hospitality. But as for offi- 
cial commitments for aid, Quirino got 
nowhere rapidly. Talks with President 
Truman at Blair House and in the White 
House elicited nothing but cordial gen- 
eralities. 

Not until shortly before he left Wash- 
ington at a formal dinner at the Hotel 
Statler did the affable little Filipino re- 
ceive assurance that his 10,000-mile trip 
might not have been in vain. Quirino, 
still bland and smiling, declared: “I 
may go home empty-handed but I am 
sure I will not go home empty-hearted.” 

As President Truman _ responded, 
Quirino’s face broadened in a wide 
Oriental smile. “I am happy that you are 
not going home empty-hearted,” Mr. 
Truman said. “And I am very sure you 
won't go home empty-handed either.” 
A member of the Quirino party chortled: 
“He’s in. Quirino’s in.” 
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it turned out. Members of the Re- 
publican policy committee, includ- 
ing Sen. Robert A. Taft, its chair- 
man, readily fell in with the Lucas 
plan, Both the Democratic and Re- 
publican platforms of 1948 had 
promised American haven to DP’s. 
President Truman had called legis- 
lation enacted by the 80th Congress 
to this end “a pattern of discrimina- 
tion and intolerance.” A majority of 
the Senate seemed to agree with 
him, The House already had passed 
a bill to liberalize the present law. 

The House bill would permit 
339,000 displaced persons from Eu- 
rope to immigrate to the United 
States before June 1, 1951, instead 
of the 205,000 authorized by pres- 
ent law, More important, it would 
make eligible for immigration per- 
sons who arrived in occupied zones 
of Western Europe before Jan. 1, 
1949. rather than Dec. 22, 1945, 
the deadline fixed by existing law. 

This date is the catch in the law. 
It has the effect of excluding thou- 
sands of DP’s from Eastern Eu- 
rope, particularly Polish Catholics 
and Jews, and of favoring Western 
Europeans, particularly Protestant 
Germans. It is for this reason that 
Mr. Truman and other critics of the 
law have called it anti-Catholic and 
anti-Jewish. 

But McCarran, a Catholic him- 
self, stubbornly refused to permit 
the House bill or any other modify- 
ing proposal to get by him and his 
Judiciary Committee. Denying that 
the law discriminated against any 
religious group, he stood on the ar- 
gument that the United States, with 
4,000,000 unemployed of its own 
and an acute housing shortage, 
should go slow on modifying immigration 
restrictions, and he continued to sit on 
the House bill. 

Cake Talk: Having done much talk- 
ing about the DP problem and what he 
called the 80th Congress’s mishandling 
of it, the President needled his Capitol 
leaders to move McCarran out of the 
way. Accordingly, last Monday, Lucas 
tried tact. He ordered a birthday cake, 
invited members of the Democratic pol- 
icy committee to Senate Secretary Leslie 
Biffle’s office, and gave McCarran a sur- 
prise party celebrating his 73rd _birth- 
day. When, full of cake, McCarran still 
refused to let loose of the DP bill, Lucas 
decided to get tough. 

This decision led him into the Repub- 
lican lair Wednesday. There it was 
agreed that a petition discharging Mc- 
Carran’s Judiciary Committee from fur- 
ther consideration of the bill would be 
signed by leading Democrats and Repub- 
licans, including Lucas and Taft. This 
petition would require only a majority 
vote of the Senate to become effective. 
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European 
Big Boss: Gen. Omar N. Bradley, ap- 
pointed last week as chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and Gen. J. Lawton 
(Lightning Joe) Collins, who succeeds 
him as Chief of Staff, are old comrades 
in arms. This is the way they looked in 
Vormandy in 1944 when their troops 
smashed the German line at St. Lé, thus 
clearing the way for Allied victory. 


Then the bill could be taken out from 
under McCarran and passed—and doubt- 
less would be. 

If so, it would be the first time since 
1932 that a Senate chairman had been 
strong-armed by formal discharge of a 
bill in his care. But if McCarran was 
shamed by his colleagues’ disapproval, he 
didn’t show it. He intimated that he 
might filibuster the discharge proposal. 


> > 
PEOPLE: 


Life With Eleanor 


At Castel Gandolfo last week Pope 
Pius XII told five visiting American news- 
paper correspondents that he believed 
the dispute between Francis Cardinal 
Spellman, archbishop of New York, and 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt over the question 
of Federal aid to parochial schools had 
been resolved satisfactorily. By thus put- 
ting his stamp of approval on the recent 
exchange of clarifying statements be- 
tween the cardinal and the former First 


Lady, the pontiff wrote finis to one 
of the bitterest and _ potentially 
most explosive public controversies 
in years. 

It was not the first such contro- 
versy in which Mrs. Roosevelt had 
engaged. And it probably wouldn't 
be the last. In the following story 
Harold Lavine, Newsweex’s assist- 
ant National Affairs editor, tells 
why: 


Ordinarily the wives of Presi- 
dents retire into obscurity when 
their husbands leave the White 
House, and Presidents’ widows dis- 
appear completely from the public 
view. Until a year ago there were 
four widows of former Presidents 
still living, but only a handful of 
Americans could name the other 
three.* Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt still 
is front-page news. Without disre- 
spect to Mrs. Harry S. Truman, 
millions still think of the widow of 
F. D. R. as First Lady of the United 
States. To millions more, she is 
First Lady of the world. 

Every survey made has shown 
that she is the best known woman 
in the world, the best-loved, and 
the most influential. In its February 
1948 issue the Woman’s Home 
Companion (circulation, 3,986,- 
389) asked its readers: “Who is 
vour favorite American?” Mrs. 
Roosevelt led all the rest, running 
ahead of Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, former Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, and President Truman 
—in that order. Mrs. Roosevelt was 
then writing for the Companion’s 
rival, the Ladies’ Home Journal. 
Last December the Gallup poll 
asked: “What woman anywhere in the 
world do you most admire?” Again Mrs, 
Roosevelt headed the list, followed by 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek and Sister Kenny. 

When she visited England last year to 
unveil a memorial to F.D.R. and to 
receive an honorary degree from Oxford, 
The London Daily Herald declared; “She 
is . . . a big and generous personality, 
a worker for all just causes, a woman who 
would have won fame had she never 
married a famous man.” 

However, the admiration of Mrs. 
Roosevelt is by no means unanimous. She 
has been severely criticized for failing to 
comply with the notion that woman’s 
place is in the home. The long record 
of divorce among her children, a phe- 
nomenon she has candidly discussed and 
deplored in recent articles, is held against 
her by some. She is the favorite target of 
a few columnists, notably Westbrook 
Pegler, who refers to her as “the widow” 





*Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, who died last Septem- 
ber, Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, and Mrs. Calvin Cool- 
idge. 
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and blames her as matriarch of the lively 
Roosevelt tribe for all the shortcomings 
of her relatives, living and dead. 

Great Grandma: Mrs. Roosevelt 
had no intention of remaining in public 
life after F. D. R. died on April 12, 1945. 
On the contrary, she said then—and she 
has repeated frequently since—that she 
would like to slow down her life to a 
more leisurely pace, one more befitting a 
woman with seventeen grandchildren 
and a great-grandchild. “After all,” she 
declared only last week, “I’m an old lady. 
Why, I'll be 65 this fall.” 

’ Nevertheless, living on the Hyde Park 
estate in a sprawling twelve-room stone 
house, Val-Kill cottage—which for many 
years was a furniture factory—she is now 
even more active than when she was in 
the White House. Probably the main 
reason is that she doesn’t know how to 
slow down. Like all the Roosevelts and 
the Halls (her mother’s family), she has 
boundless energy. 

She starts the day at full speed by 
bounding up, turning over her mattress, 
and remaking her bed. And she never lets 
up until she retires at night. Even when 
she is walking her Scotties, the famous 
Fala who is now nine and his grandson 
Tamas McFala, she tears across the 
countryside as though she were trying 
to catch a train. Just a shade under 6 feet, 
she strides like a man. 

She appears to be in perfect health. 
The only infirmity of age she shows is a 
slight deafness in her right ear; she pre- 
fers visitors to sit on her left. Her hair is 
still soft and blond; her complexion is still 
fresh. The two prominent front teeth, in 
which the nation’s cartoonists used to 
delight, were broken in an auto accident 
three years ago; the porcelain caps replac- 
ing them are far more becoming. 

The reason that Mrs. Roosevelt herself 
gives for continuing her activities is that 
“there is so much that needs doing.” 

Her mail alone takes her three hours a 
day to read and answer. She ordinarily 
receives about 1,000 letters a week, but 
the figure jumped sharply after Cardinal 
Spellman denounced her as “anti-Catho- 
lic” for opposing Federal aid to parochial 
schools. She has been receiving from 300 
to 400 letters a week concerning her con- 
troversy with the cardinal. According to 
her secretary, Miss Malvina Thompson, 
about 90 per cent have been favorable 
and only ten or twelve vituperative. 

Outspoken: The Presidential widow 
speaks at most major meetings of Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action and before 
New Deal-minded groups. She continues 
to write “My Day” six times a week even 
when on vacation, dictating the column 
in 30 minutes to Miss Thompson. As even 
those who don’t read “My Day” became 
aware when Cardinal Spellman attacked 
her, the column is far more outspoken 
than it formerly was. Mrs. Roosevelt 
says whatever comes to her mind, with- 
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out regard to its political implications. 

“My husband never told me what to 
write and what not to write,” Mrs. Roose- 
velt explains, “but of course I was always 
conscious that whatever I wrote might 
have repercussions, so I censored myself. 
Nowadays, however, I don’t feel any such 
inhibitions. I write as I please.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt has just completed the 
second volume of her memoirs. It is now 
appearing serially in McCall's. The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, which published 
the first, was offered the second as well, 
but, says Mrs. Roosevelt, “Mr. Gould 
[Bruce Gould, co-editor with his wife 
Beatrice of the LHJ] thought it was too 
thin. He wanted to assign one of his top 
men to work over it with me. I asked 
him what he meant by ‘too thin,’ and he 
explained that it didn’t contain many 
revelations of what went on in the 
Administration. 

“Well, I really can’t write that sort of 
book. I didn’t know nearly as much of 
what was going on as some people think. 
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The men who worked closely with my 
husband will have to tell that story. All I 
can tell is what I personally remember.” 

Gould remained unconvinced. So Mrs. 
Roosevelt asked her son Elliott to see 
whether he could arrange to have the 
memoirs published elsewhere. Elliott 
called McCall’s, which snapped them up. 

At the same time Mrs. Roosevelt de- 
cided to shift to McCall’s the monthly 
page which she had been writing for the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has continued her work 
with the Wiltwyck School for Boys, a 
nonsectarian, interracial institution for 
delinquents at Esopus, N.Y. Recently 
she also became a member of the board 
of trustees of Brandeis University in 
Waltham, Mass. In addition, with her 
daughter Anna, she is now doing a fif- 
teen-minute radio show five times a 
week for the 200-odd stations of the 
American Broadcasting Co. 

Calling all Communists: Mrs. 
Roosevelt's major interest, however, is the 
United Nations. She is a member of the 
American delegation, and chairman of the 
UN Commission on Human Rights. It is 
a backbreaking job, for she must often 
attend as many as three conferences a 
day. 

At the UN Mrs. Roosevelt has been 
personally popular with the Russians and 
with the delegates from Russia’s satellites 
—but she has also infuriated them. The 
Communists recognize that Mrs. Roose- 
velt has influence even with their own 
people. What she says in defense of 
American democracy and the American 
way of life—and in criticism of Soviet 
totalitarianism—carries enormous weight, 
for she is looked upon everywhere in 
Europe and Asia as a defender of “the 
common man.” 

For precisely that reason, when the 
State Department is particularly anxious 
to answer a Russian propaganda offensive 
it calls on Mrs. Roosevelt. In recent years, 
the department has developed a great 
respect for her. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson values her opinions highly and 
frequently consults her. His opinion of 
her is shared by the Republican foreign- 
policy makers, John Foster Dulles and 
Arthur H. Vandenberg. 

Mrs. Roosevelt puts on a deceptively 
mild manner in answering the Commu- 
nists. As she herself says, “I rarely give 
way to righteous indignation, and when 
I do it’s not because I’m angry; I do it 
for effect.” She admits the United States 
isn’t perfect, but she points out that 
Americans are perfectly aware of their 
country’s faults, discuss them freely, and 
try to do something about them. 

Then she wonders why she never hears 
the Communists confess that Russia and 
the satellite countries are not without 
blemish. Can it be, she asks, that the 
Communists don’t recognize their faults? 
Or are they afraid of free discussion? Her 
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Mrs. Roosevelt at Hyde Park with Fala and Tamas and at Lake Success as U.S. delegate to the United Nations 


words are silken, but the silk sheathes 
cold steel. 

Invariably she drives the Communists 
wild. Last winter, Izvestia assailed her 
as “a hypocritical servant of capitalism,” 
while the Literary Gazette has called her 
“a garrulous, feeble, old” woman, who is 
consumed with “an anti-Soviet fever” and 
is playing “an ugly role.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt ascribes her success in 
handling the Russian and satellite dele- 
gates to the fact that “I've had a good 
deal of valuable experience in dealing 
with the Communists. One Communist 
is just like another, you know. They all 
think, talk, and act the same. Mr. 
Vyshinsky really isn’t any more difficult 
than any of the Communists I used to 
meet in the American Youth Congress.” 

Helping Youngsters: Incidentally, 
she has no regrets about her sponsorship 
of the American Youth Congress, and 
not merely because it gave her firsthand 
knowledge of Communist tactics. “These 
people were our young people,” she de- 
clares. “They faced very real and very 
serious problems. We couldn't reject 
them just because some of their leaders 
were Communists. We had to help them. 
If the leaders had been Fascists instead, 
I would have acted in precisely the way 
I did, because what I was concerned 
about was the young people.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt has faith in the UN. 
“You have to have faith,” she asserts. “If 
you abandon hope for the world, what’s 
the use of living.” Moreover she is con- 


vinced the Russians eventually will 
change their foreign policy. Russia’s 
present intransigeance, she believes, 
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springs from a conviction that capitalism 
is doomed, that world revolution is in- 
evitable and imminent, and that Com- 
munism will soon triumph everywhere. 
The Russians will do business with the 
United States only when they become 
convinced that we're in business to stay, 
in spite of Marx, Engels, and Lenin, Mrs. 
Roosevelt says. They're already begin- 
ning to have doubts about the “coming 
capitalist collapse,” and if the United 
States remains economically stable and 
politically democratic, those doubts even- 
tually will harden into a change of policy. 
“Meanwhile we must remain firm with 
the Russians. The Soviets look on com- 
promise as evidence of weakness rather 
than as a gesture of good will.” 
“Sometimes, when I listen to the non- 
sense the Communists keep saying, I get 
momentarily discouraged,” Mrs. Roose- 
velt admits. “Then I remember that they 
themselves don’t believe a word of it. 
They are just carrying out orders. Why, 
they'll tell you as much. Many’s the time 
Professor Pavloff, the Soviet delegate, 
has come to me and said: “Mrs. Roose- 
velt, would you mind postponing the 
meeting? I haven't received my orders 
from Moscow yet.’ Then I remember still 
another thing: These people are report- 
ing back to Moscow all the time. And 
they're very good reporters. Sooner or 
later I think their reports will convince 
the Kremlin that it’s on the wrong track.” 
Despite her keen interest in the UN, 
Mrs. Roosevelt has on several occasions 
offered to resign from the United States 
delegation. Each time Mr. Truman has 
refused even to consider the idea, laugh- 


ing it off as preposterous. Mrs. Roosevelt 
is serious about quitting, however. She 
thinks “the United States should have a 
younger woman in the job.” 

Politico: Mrs. Roosevelt remains 
active in politics. Although she doesn’t 
have quite as much influence as she did 
when F. D. R. was in the White House 
and subordinates in the Administration 
sometimes took her slightest suggestion 
as a Presidential order—to her own com- 
plete amazement—she is a power still. 
President Truman respects her more than 
he does any other woman except his wife 
and daughter. When he saw her right 
after F.D.R.’s death, his first words 
were: “Is there anything I can do for 
you?” Mrs. Roosevelt replied: “What can 
I do to help you?” And that has been 
their relationship ever since. 

During the turbulent months preceding 
the Democratic convention in July 1948, 
there were published reports that Mrs. 
Roosevelt, like her sons James, Elliott. 
and Franklin Jr., favored the nomination 
of General Eisenhower. There were also 
published reports that she had written 
Mr. Truman a letter bitterly denouncing 
his foreign policy. The stories were sim- 
ply not true. Discussing them last week. 
Mrs. Roosevelt said: 

“I never opposed Mr. Truman’s nomi- 
nation. I had many arguments with the 
boys about it. They were like the argu- 
ments the boys used to have with their 
father, pretty violent. The difference was, 
their father used to demolish them with 
two or three sentences, and I’m afraid 
I’m not that effective.” 

The fact is that Mrs. Roosevelt has 
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been too long associated with the Demo- 
cratic Party to break with it. And she was 
disturbed when Henry A. Wallace did. 
She likes Wallace, but considers him 
politically naive, especially about the 
Communists. She also considers him dead 
wrong on foreign policy. 

For in general she approves of Mr. 
Truman’s foreign policy: “At least, what 
I know about it. I really don’t know more 
about it than any other newspaper 
reader.” She recognizes that it has been 
a failure in China (as, indeed, her late 
husband’s was), but she wonders if any 
policy could have stopped the advance 
of Communism there. She was also highly 
critical of our zigzag on Palestine. On 
the other hand, she does believe in taking 
a firm position with the Russians, and 
she particularly favors the Marshall plan, 
which she is convinced from personal ob- 
servation in Europe has been a striking 
success. She also favors the Atlantic Pact 
and the plan to arm Western Europe, 
though with the hope that both will soon 
become unnecessary. 

Friends: Mrs. Roosevelt is not on in- 
timate terms with most of Mr. Truman’s 
political advisers, but she retains her 
friendships with F. D. R.’s. If anything, 
she is even closer to Edward J. Flynn, 
Democratic leader of the Bronx, than 
when F. D. R. was alive. It was at her 
request that Flynn took Franklin Jr. 
under his wing when the latter decided 
to enter politics. 

She likewise has kept on the warmest 
terms with former Gov. Herbert H. 
Lehman and with Bernard M. Baruch, 
who at 79 has reached the age when he 
doesn’t hesitate to show his affection for 
her by kissing her in public or holding 
her hand. 

Since F.D.R.’s death she has been 
boomed more or less seriously for every 
important political office except the Presi- 
dency. It was a Republican and another 
woman, Clare Boothe Luce, in fact, who 
first tipped off the Democrats last year 
that she would be a logical running mate 
tor Mr. Truman. Mrs. Roosevelt, said Mrs. 
Luce, was certain to capture “the Negro 
vote, the labor vote, the underdog minor- 
ity vote, and, as a mother of four boys 
in the service, the pacifist vote.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt quickly rejected the 
idea, as she has every other suggestion 
that she run for office. It is the one thing 
she is adamant on—and vociferous about. 
She won't ever under any circumstances 
run for anything. Exclamation point. 
“It's not that I’m afraid of campaigning,” 
she said last week. “I probably could 
stand it better than most people. Nor 
would I especially mind the inevitable 
vilification and mudslinging. After all 
these years, I’ve learned not to let that 
sort of thing get me down. . 

“In fact, ’'d probably enjoy campaign- 
ing. But it just wouldn’t be right for me 
to hold public office. I'm much too old.” 
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A Breakdown in Congress 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


HE Federal fiscal year began July 

1. On that date hardly any money 
had been appropriated for the new 
year. Congress passed an emergency 
resolution enabling Federal agencies 
to meet payrolls and other obligations 
for one month. At the end of the month 
it passed a second emergency resolu- 
tion for fifteen days. At the 
end_of last week, six weeks 
after the beginning of the 
fiscal year, some $27,000,- 
000,000 in appropriations 
were still hung up in Con- 
gress and a third emergency 
resolution became necessary. 

That is the spare outline 
of the worst appropriations 
mess in memory and prob- 
ably in the entire history of 
Congress. Blame for the delay lies 
chiefly in the Senate and especially in 
its appropriations committee, headed 
by Senator McKellar. However, it is 
traceable to so many individuals and 
practices that it must be charged to 
Congress as a whole, and not only to 
poor management but to faulty ma- 
chinery. Indeed the defects in the ap- 
propriating process revealed at this 
session are of long duration. 

For orderly and efficient govern- 
ment, the appropriations should be 
fixed well in advance of the new fiscal 
year, probably not later than June 1. 
But a jam at the end of June has been 
normal in the past, and emergency 
resolutions have often had to be passed 
for this department or that, although 
never before for so many agencies and 
for such a long period as this session. 
Obviously it takes more time to pre- 
pare carefully appropriations for the 
Federal government today than it did 
in prewar years of smaller budgets. It 
should be entirely feasible, however, 
for Congress to make it a practice to 
dispose of all regular appropriations 
bills by June 1. 


ucH a deadline is essential also if 
Congress is to review the appropri- 
ations picture as a whole before taking 
final action. The legislative budget 
plan set forth in the Congressional Re- 
organization act of three years ago has 
collapsed. Under this a budget ceiling 
was to be fixed by Congress early in 
the session. On the first trial, in 1947, 
the House voted to cut the President’s 





budget by $6,000,000,000, the Senate 
by $4,500,000,000. They could not 
agree. But this made no difference, 
since the cuts actually voted amounted 
to less than $2,000,000,000, were large- 
ly temporary or illusory, and were 
more than offset by unanticipated ex- 
penditures on defense and foreign aid. 
— It is unrealistic for Con- 
gress to attempt to fix an 
over-all ‘budget ceiling be- 
fore the appropriations re- 
quests have been studied in 
detail. The grouping of all 
appropriations bills into one 
before final action by both 
houses is a more promising 
approach to the same ob- 
jective. It will command 
support if with it is joined 
the item veto—authority for the Presi- 
dent to veto or reduce individual items 
of appropriations. But whether or not 
all the appropriations bills are merged, 
Congress should look at them together 
before taking final action. 


wo other serious flaws in the 

money-providing process have been 
underlined at this session. Both are il- 
lustrated by the experience of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 
First, an authorization was needed to 
continue the ECA. Paul Hoffman and 
his aides had to testify exhaustively 
and at different times before both the 
Senate Foreign Relations and House 
Foreign Affairs Committees. When 
the authorization had been passed, 
they had to begin all over again with 
the appropriations committees of the 
two houses. The time and energy 
consumed in this quadruplication of 
effort were enormous. They would not 
have been quite so great if the first two 
committees had considered only ques- 
tions of policy and the second two only 
the money. But all four dealt with both 
questions. And the appropriations bill, 
as it emerged from McKellar’s com- 
mittee, was studded with policy riders 
which amounted to a major revision. 

All these defects are costly and in- 


jurious to orderly and efficient govern-. 


ment. All are well within the power of 
Congress to cure. However, as some of 
them are tied closely to time-honored 
prerogatives, little progress toward 
correcting them will be made unless 
the public vents its displeasure. 
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Of Time, Unity, and the River 


History and a river set the scene last 
week for perhaps the most portentous 
chapter in the long history of Europe’s 
efforts to achieve unity. It wasn’t planned 
that way, but it so happened that the 
first meeting of a European parliament 
with some real authority coincided with 
the first important German elections since 
the war. From Strasbourg on Aug. 14 
delegates to the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe had only to 
cross the Rhine to watch Germans casting 
their ballots in the sleepy 
Wiirttemberg-Baden. 

For a few weeks Strasbourg would be 
the temporary capital of Europe, with a 
sort of European legislature sitting in the 
glass-roofed, tapestry-hung great hall of 
Strasbourg University. The thoughts of 
the Strasbourg delegates inevitably 
drifted some 200 miles down the swift- 
owing Rhine to another temporary capi- 
tal, the bomb-battered university town of 
Bonn. There the Bundestag, the new 
Western German legislature elected this 
week, meets on Sept. 7 in a three-story 
modernistic school with severe grayish 
concrete walls and wide windows over- 
looking the river. 

The weightiest long-term problem fac- 
ing the Consultative Assembly was how 
to bring Bonn to Strasbourg, how to bring 
Germany into Europe. Winston Church- 
ill, once Germany's arch foe 
Europe's foremost 


towns of 


and now 
European, intended 
this week to press for a simple solution: 
the admission of Western Germany to the 
Consultative Assembly. He might have 
underlined his plea by pointing to the 





... Churchill the inspiration, Bevin the site, and Schuman the symbolism for the Pan-European dream 
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Rhine between Bonn and _ Strasbourg. 
Up and down the busy river steamed in- 
numerable tugs and barges flying the 
Hags of Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Belgium, Holland, and Scandinavia—a 
symbol of a unity Europe has achieved 
without even thinking about it. 


EUROPE: 
The Council in Reality 
Over the steep-gabled roofs and medi- 


eval streets of Strasbourg, which for 80 
years had lived alternately under the 





Keystone 


Spaak supplied the leadership ... 
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German and French flags, there flew las: 
week the colors of twelve nations—Great 
Britain, Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, France, Italy, Greece, and Turkey. 
Still more popular was the banner o! 
Winston Churchill's European Movemen(', 
with a stylized green “E.” A few enthv- 
siastic burghers even ran up the Stars 
and Stripes. 

For the “Stratiburgum” of 1,500 years 
ago, so named because it was the cross- 
roads of old Roman highways, was now 
the crossroads for the top-ranking dipk 
mats and parliamentarians of Western 
Europe. At Ernest Bevin’s suggestion, the 
ancient capital of Alsace near the junction 
of the Ill and the Rhine was now th 
capital of the Council of Europe. Here 
the centuries-old dream of European 
political unity—of the Grand Projet ot 
Henry IV of France, of Victor Hugo’s and 
Aristide Briand’s United States of Europe. 
and of Churchill’s European Movement 
began to come true with Europe’s firs! 
quasi-cabinet, the Committee of Min- 
isters, and its first quasi-parliament, the 
Consultative Assembly. 

“The choice of Strasbourg,” Foreign 
Minister Robert Schuman of France de- 
clared, “is symbolic. For centuries this 
city was the stake in bloody conflict. Now 
it has become the laboratory for a peace- 
ful cooperation of the peoples of Europe.” 

Quasi-Quasi: At 3:30 p.m. Monday, 
Aug. 8, the Council of Europe got under 
way with the first meeting of the Commit- 
tee of Ministers, composed of the member 
nations’ foreign ministers, in the eight- 
eenth-century Hotel de Ville. As if to 
symbolize a complete break with other in- 
ternational conferences, the oval table in 
the City Hall’s third-floor reception room 
at which Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium 
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A PERFECT AUTUMN VACATION 






FREQUENT CUNARD SAILINGS 


invite you to enjoy a visit to 


Britain, France, the Continent in the Fall 


A visit to Britain and the Continent in Autumn is an unforgettable experience— 
so different, so utterly enjoyable. The summer crowds are gone... 
interesting events fill the Autumn calendar ... you visit museums, churches, 
historic places in comfort and become a part of 
the normal pattern of life in the countries visited. 


Autumn brings available accommodations on Cunard White Star sailings 
..+ permitting you to plan a delightful “Indian Summer” 
crossing of the Atlantic ...enjoying the superb comfort and traditionally fine service 


that lend the last full measure of satisfaction to a holiday voyage. 


Particular attention is directed to the Britannic, Media and Parthia 
all of which sail to Liverpool, gateway to the scenic loveliness  itttan) 
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presided, was covered, not with the tra- 
ditional pool-table green, but with buff 
baize. In deference to Bevin’s heart 
trouble, a special elevator was installed. 

This quasi-cabinet quickly showed that 
it held whatever real power rested in the 
Council of Europe. After adding Greece 
and Turkey to the charter members, in- 
viting Iceland to join, and _ selecting 
Jacques Paris of France to be secretary 
general, the Committee of Ministers 
strictly limited the agenda of the Consul- 
tative Assembly. It struck out proposals to 
let the Assembly talk about human rights 
and the partition of Ireland. It sanctioned 
discussion only of the Council’s role with 
regard to (1) economic matters, (2) 
social-security problems, and (3) culti- 
vating cooperation among its members. 

Wisdom Watches: Thus only a 
quasi-parliament, with plucked powers, 
convened Aug. 10 at Strasbourg Univer- 
sity under the watchful eyes of the foreign 
ministers and of a gilt statue of Pallas 
\thena, the Goddess of Wisdom. The 
Consultative Assembly's 101 members in- 
cluded eight ex-Premiers, more ministers 
than anyone could count, two women 
(from Britain and Norway), and two 
Negroes (from French Senegal). They 
comprised representatives of both gov- 
ernment and opposition (but not Com- 
munist) parties in the various nations. 
One third of them were Socialists; the 
other two thirds were liberals, Catholics, 
and conservatives of varying complex- 
ions. To emphasize their right to speak 
and vote as individuals, they were seated 
alphabetically, not by national blocs. 

Edouard Herriot, 77-year-old president 
of the French National Assembly, first 
expressed the Assembly’s yearnings. 
Hobbling on his heavy stick to the 
rostrum, he opened la Séance as the 
Assembly’s temporary president. An old- 
time European federalist, Herriot de- 
clared that “the logic of facts as well as 
moral duty” required their nations to 
draw together: “There must be a political 
body, a political determination, and po- 
litical action,” Herriot said. 

But it was Churchill who proved him- 
self the Assembly’s real leader. He acci- 
dettally proved he was the star attrac- 
tion as well when he put down his cigar 
and four bystanders pounced on it. Next 
Churchill gave the Assembly a lesson in 
independence. He bucked the British 
Laborites’ choice of William Whitely, a 
junior Cabinet Minister, for vice presi- 
dent. Instead he proposed Lord Layton, 
liberal board chairman of The London 
Economist. 

Layton was elected, 52 to 47, along 
with Ole Bjoern Kraft of Denmark, 
Francois de Menthon of France, and 
Stefano Jacini of Italy. Then Churchill 
challenged the Committee of Ministers’ 
dictation of the agenda: 

“This is a crippling limitation which 
has never been accepted by any assembly 
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Acme Photos 
Sucking Honey: A twin-jet Glos- 
ter Meteor refueled ten times 
over England by ramming a fuel 
intake into a cone trailed by a 
Lancaster flying tanker. It there- 
by set a new jet endurance rec- 
ord of 12 hours and 3,600 miles. 


worthy of the name of ‘free’ as far as I 
know in history. I do trust that the 
Assembly will realize that its whole 
future life depends upon its standing up 
for its fundamental rights.” 

The Assembly thereupon demanded 
that the Committee of Ministers broaden 
the procedure for adding new questions 
to the Assembly’s agenda so it could dis- 
cuss admission of Western Germany to 
the Council of Europe. It also demanded 
that its agenda be broadened to include 
discussion both of human rights, which 
the ministers had rejected, and of revision 
of Europe’s political structure, which 
would make possible the discussion of 
the British Laborite R. W. G. (Kim) 
Mackay’s proposal that a “European po- 
litical authority” be created “with limited 
functions but real powers.” And the As- 


sembly climaxed its first week by winning 
these demands from the Committee of 
Ministers. 

‘Cocktail Europe’: Although the 
Council of Europe was still fragile, it was 
nonetheless as real as Strasbourg’s paté 
de foie gras and “Cocktail Europe” (a 
concoction of Grand Marnier, white ver- 
mouth, whisky, and orange juice, but no 
vodka). The man whom Strasbourgeois 
called “Monsieur Shuer-sheel” struck the 
keynote at a mass meeting of 20,000 in 
the Place Kléber, even as a rival Com- 
munist rally a few blocks away drew only 
several score. Churchill began with a 
warning: “Mesdames et messieurs, prenez 
garde. Je vais parler francais.” (Ladies 
and gentlemen, watch out, I am going to 
speak French.) Then, in excellent French 
marred only by a strong British accent, 
the wartime Prime Minister declared: 

“We hope [the Assembly] will one day 
become the parliament of Europe. The 
first step has been taken and it is the 
first step that counts . Our dangers 
are great, but so is our strength, and 
there is no reason why we should not 
achieve the aim and design of united 
Europe, whose moral conceptions will 
win the respect and gratitude of mankind 
and whose physical strength will be such 
that none will dare molest her tranquil 
sway.” 


Ernie Without a Smoke 


Last week at Strasbourg ex-Prime Min- 
ister Eamon De Valera of Ireland asked 
Ernest Bevin about his health. The Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary replied: “I’m feel- 
ing better, but the old ticker’s not so 
good. I’ve given up smoking.” De Valera 
replied with a smile: “Years ago I had to 
give up smoking when the British put me 
in Dartmoor Prison. No smoking im- 
proved my health, anc I’ve never ceased 
to be grateful to the British Government.” 

Next morning Mayor Charles Frey of 
Strasbourg sent Bevin a box of cigars and 
a lighter bearing the city’s coat of arms— 
the sixteenth lighter “Ernie” has received 
since he renounced tobacco. 


President of Europe 


It took a game of musical chairs to 
make Paul-Henri Spaak president of the 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of 
Europe last week. When the council 
opened, Spaak, as Belgium’s holdover 
Premier and foreign minister, sat on the 
Committee of Ministers. In that seat he 
was ineligible for the assembly post. But 
even as the quasi-parliament was con- 
vening Aug. 10, Belgium’s 50-day politi- 
cal deadlock was broken when the Chris- 
tian Socialists and Liberals, by agreeing 
to postpone the issue of King Leopold 
III's restoration, formed a coalition Cabi- 
net. The Socialist Spaak was replaced 
as Premier by Gaston Eyskens, 44, a 
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The steel that keeps electricity cheap 


TEAM generating stations burn thou- 
sands of tons of coal every year to 
produce the electricity you use. Yet, despite 
big increases in the cost of coal, you still 
get electricity at bargain prices. 

How do the power companies do it? Partly 
by squeezing more and more electricity out 
of every ton of coal they burn. Over the 
years they’ve succeeded in pushing steam 
temperatures to as high as 1050°F. in the 
coils of steel tubing called superheaters. 
And the hotter the steam gets, the more 
electricity it can generate. 

To make these higher temperatures prac- 
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tical, power plant operators had to find a 
more economical steel tubing for the super- 
heater coils. They needed a steel that would 
stand up longer in continuous operation at 
red hot temperatures, a steel with excep- 
tional strength and superior resistance to 
creep, corrosion and oxidation, a steel that 
would deliver maximum tube life per 
dollar invested. 

Studying the problem, metallurgists of 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company rec- 
ommended use of DM, a special analysis 
Timken alloy steel developed for just such 
applications. And operating men found the 





recommendation to their liking. When put 
to the test, DM took the new high temper 
atures in its stride, gave maximum life Jc ost 
ratio, helped keep your electricity cheap. 

This is yet another of the tough steel 
problems stamped: “Solved —by Timken 
Alloy Steel”. It's a record no other alloy steel 
producer has equalled! We'd like a chance 
to consult with you on your steel problems, 
too. Write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address: ‘’TIMROSCO”. 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and 
Seamless Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 


and Seamless Tubes 
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Christian Socialist and a Columbia Uni- 
versity-trained economics professor, who 
had been Spaak’s finance minister (and 
table-tennis partner), and as foreign 
minister by Paul van Zeeland, also a 
Christian Socialist and a former Premier. 

The assembly adjourned within an 
hour to let Spaak fly to Brussels, hand 
his resignation to Prince Regent Charles, 
and wing back to Strasbourg. He was 
then appointed to take van Zeeland’s 
seat in the assembly even as van Zeeland 
was replacing him on the Committee of 
Ministers. Winston Churchill thereupon 
nominated him for president and he was 
elected unanimously. As Spaak waddled 
to the dais, a British assemblyman whis- 
pered to his neighbor: “He’s the image 
of Churchill.” 

Now, serving all Western Europe 
rather than only his own nation, Presi- 
dent Spaak roused the assembly by call- 
ing on it to be “strong and independent.” 
Speaking in French (his English is little 
better than pidgin), Spaak declared: 
“It is indispensable that something real 
and practical result from our work.” 


Pay or Not Stay 


Nettled by a Tory-Socialist split with- 
in the British delegation at Strasbourg 
last week, Herbert Morrison, Labor 
political boss, stopped Winston Churchill 
outside the Consultative Assembly. 

The New York Herald Tribune _ re- 
ported this exchange: 

“Morrison asked Churchill how much 
longer he intended to stay. 

“Churchill replied that he did not 
know exactly but thought it would be a 
few days longer. 

“Morrison: Mr. John Foster, 
to Mr. Churchill, had only been allowed 
to come as a favor. If Mr. Churchill 
staved much longer, Mr. Foster’s allow- 
ance of bed, breakfast, and $6 daily 
would have to be stopped. 

“Churchill: Mr. Morrison could keep 
his filthy money. 

“Morrison: Mr. 
very rude. 

“Churchill: It was Mr. Morrison who 
was being rude. Mr. Morrison had ac- 
costed him. If Mr. Morrison wished to 
communicate with him, Mr. Morrison 
should do so in writing. 

“On learning of the altercation, Foster 
wrote to Morrison and gave up his al- 
lowance.” 


alternate 


Churchill was being 


GERMANY: 
V ictory for the Right 


One by one they filed into the bare 
room—tanned young men in shorts and 
shirts, blond girls and women in gay but 
worn cotton dresses, men in_ rusty, 
patched suits. One by one they showed 
their identity papers, checked their names 
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and addresses against voting lists, took 
their ballots, went to private booths, 
marked the ballots, put them in sealed en- 
velopes, and handed them to officials who 
dropped them into locked boxes. 

Thus on Aug. 14, for the first time 
since 1933, Germans in the Western 
Reich enjoyed free and secret elections. 
Except in Bavaria, where it rained, bright 
sunshine flooded the dry countryside and 
dusty cities. Despite apathy during the 
campaign, nearly 80 per cent of the 
eligible voters turned out, as if to demon- 
strate the importance—to them at least— 
of the right to vote. The election ma- 
chinery functioned perfectly and_ inci- 
dents were held to a minimum. 


The chief issue in the campaign was as * 


clear as good Rhine wine. On one side 
the Social Democrats (SPD) stood for a 
program somewhat to the left of the Brit- 
ish Labor Party, stressing nationalization 
of basic industries, especially the heavy 
Ruhr industries. On the other side the 
Christian Democrats (CDU), the Free 
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meet in the temporary capital at Bonn. 
Like the new Western German state, the 
Bundestag’s meeting place is unfinished. 
Two new wings are rising on each side of 
the modernistic onetime school just above 
the Rhine on the outskirts of the old uni- 
versity town. Politicians still jostle paint- 
ers and carpenters in the bare corridors. 

The decisive nature of the vote means 
that the conservatives should be able to 
form a workable coalition, probably under 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer, 73-year-old head 
of the CDU. At the same time the Social 
Democrats are sure to provide a vigorous 
opposition. 

The conservative victory means that 
the Reich’s economic policies will be 
more in tune with American occupation 
tendencies than with the British. Inter- 
nationally, it means that Western Ger- 
many will add its voice to those of other 
European countries which favor relaxing 
trade restrictions, opposition to Brit- 
ish emphasis on controls and pegged 
prices. Finally, it means that if and when 





International 


This German Communist, forced to scrub out a Red election slogan, carried a 


placard reading: “ 


Democrats, and some small conservative 
parties stood for the free-enterprise sys- 
tem that has sparked Germany’s remark- 
able economic recovery since the cur- 
rency reform of a year ago. 

The Results: When the votes were 
counted, the Germans had chosen free 
enterprise and a conservative govern- 
ment by a decisive margin. The conserva- 
tive parties gained 60 per cent of the 
total vote—14,294,758 out of 23,717,104. 
The CDU alone polled 7,357,506 to the 
SPD’s 6,932,286. The conservative group 
could muster an absolute majority of the 
400-odd members of the new Bundestag, 
with the Socialist opposition numbering 
131. The Communists took the expected 
beating with only 1,360,469 votes and 15 
Bundestag members. 

On Sept. 7 the new Parliament will 


| wrote what all think. Therefore | must wash.” 


the Western Reich is admitted to the 
European Consultative Assembly, Ger- 
many’s influence will be on the side of 
political conservatism and economic lib- 
eralism. 


Significance-——— 


Last week’s elections marked the for 
mal reemergence of Germany as a na 
tion. What sort of nation will it be- 
come? Harry F. Kern, Newsweek's For- 
eign editor, who has just returned from an 
extensive tour of the Western Reich, 
here outlines the basic trends that seem 
to be developing: 


I sat on the front veranda of the little 
restaurant on one of Stuttgart’s many hills. 
Below us the July heat rose fromthe 
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bombed center of the town, My German 
host gazed at the hot hills opposite. “No 
one at this moment,” he said, “can put 
his finger on any definite political trend 
and say the German people are develop- 
ing along this or that line. The mass mind 
has hardly been stirred at all. An immense 
apathy still grips most of us. After all, 
it’s only during the last year that we have 
had time to think of anything except get- 
ting enough to eat.” 

In outdoor cafés in the chilly Munich 
night, in makeshift offices of Frankfurt, 
in noisy night clubs in Diisseldorf, in con- 
versations all over the Western Reich, 
Germans repeated this observation. In 
neat military-government rooms in Ber- 
lin, in the I. G. Farben “Junior Pentagon” 
in Frankfurt, in Steel House in Diissel- 
dorf, Allied officials by and large echoed 
the Germans, Against this background 
last week’s elections were ripple: on the 
surface, They reflected little or no move- 
ment in the murky depths of the German 
political consciousness. 

Destination? What new system or 
new spirit will eventually rise out of this 
shattered, disillusioned, but still tre- 
mendously vital country? There is no 
answer yet. It may be a fine contribution 
to a new European culture. Many young 
Germans, especially university students, 
feel that their only hope lies in working 
for a United Europe in which all national- 
ism would be submerged. It may be 
something very terrible. The seeds of a 
new nihilism and a new hatred lie in the 
miserable, propertyless millions of refu- 
gees from the East. 

For the present the observer can only 
note the more obvious signposts, And 
they don’t even point all in the same di- 
rection. 

After four years’ occupation, Civil Af- 
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Combine 
Royal Yacht: With the Duke of Edinburgh at the tiller and Lieu- 
tenant Commander Crichton as crew, Princess Elizabeth, muffled in 
coat and scarf, goes sailing for the first time in her Dragon-class 
racing boat Bluebottle on the Beaulieu River in Hampshire. 


fairs officials mostly feel that they have 
been trying to teach the unteachable and 
define the indefinable—that illusive thing 
known as democracy. They begin with 
the handicap that their authority, includ- 
ing the fostering of democracy, derives 
from right of conquest. The occupying 
forces constitute in themselves authorita- 
tive governments, from whose edicts the 
Germans have no redress. 

The barbed wire has been pulled down 
from the occupation “compounds,” but 
occupation forces still live a sort of 
carefully guarded semicolonial existence 
above and apart from the Germans. In 
Diisseldorf, for example, the British main- 
tain an immense establishment called the 
Diisseldorf Club. Germans staff a large 
bar, a cold buffet, and a vast dining room 
complete with orchestra. There are rare- 
ly more than half a dozen British patrons. 
The occupation forces preach democracy, 
but they often—and inevitably—practice 
something quite different. 

Under these, or any other, circum- 
stances it is doubtful whether the Ger- 
mans can learn democracy. They still 
crave some sort of authoritarian system, 
and that is almost certainly what will 
emerge in the Reich of the future. Most 
Germans and a good many occupation 
officials feel that some such system will 
best fit the German temperament and 
that with the proper safeguards it might 
turn out to be a good system. 

Setting up the safeguards, however, is 
the problem and despair of occupation 
officials. For example, the Hesse legisla- 
ture recently undertook to pass a law 
guaranteeing freedom of the press, Yet 
the statute emerged as a law requiring all 
publications to obtain licenses from the 
state, In the same way administrative or- 
gans tend to take over legislative func- 


tions. The bureaucrat still commands re- 
spect almost as great as his title is pon- 
derous. Germans shout at and bully other 
Germans. 

The occupation has implanted some 
skepticism. Germans occasionally resist 
such things as arbitrary searches by the 
police—and get away with it. In this sense 
the outbursts against the occupying pow- 
ers during the elections have been a 
healthy sign in that they constitute a cer- 
tain defiance of authority. 

Polities: An electrician had come to 
make repairs in the house of a German 
friend. He was a former soldier, of ob- 
vious native intelligence and some edu- 
cation. Was he going to vote in the com- 
ing election? Yes, he had been told to 
vote. For whom? He didn’t know. It 
didn’t matter. All politicians were the 
same anyway. 

This simple story illustrates the gulf 
between political parties in Germany 
and the mass of the voters. No party 
has grass roots in the American sense 
(although the Social Democrats com- 
mand a class-following in the unions). 
Part of the strength of the Nazi Party 
came from the fact that it did reach 
down to the little man. Now the parties 
seem to exist on one plane and the voters 
on another. 

The organization of the political parties 
is highly exclusive and highly centralized. 
This is especially true of the Social Dem- 
ocrats and may have contributed to their 
defeat in the elections. Candidates are 
chosen by headquarters, party discipline 
is rigidly enforced, and it is difficult for 
a new personality to break in. The av- 
erage man feels that the politicians are 
fighting for their own interests and have 
little concern for his problems. This senti- 
ment is especially pronounced among 
the 8,000,000 refugees. They attempted 
before the elections to establish their 
own parties, but oceupation authorities 
refused permission. 

Most Germans also complain that the 
politicians are nearly all old men—hang- 
overs from pre-Hitler days. Many of 
them voted in the Reichstag in 1933 for 
the measure that gave Hitler unrestricted 
powers. It is surprising how many Ger- 
mans bring. up this fact and express 
strong feelings that the “old gang” 
should get out. German politics are not 
made any easier for the average man by 
the atmosphere of personal animosity in 
which they are conducted. There is little 
give and take, and opponents are often 
not even on speaking terms. 

Nationalism: Nazism is dead. That 
is the opinion of nearly all Germans and 
of many of the highest occupation offi- 
cials. Certainly former Nazis bob up 
here and there and circulate letters and 
so on. Some extreme rightist groups hav« 
appeared, but they exist in all countries. 
There is some hankering after the good 
old days of National Socialism, mostiy in 
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the sense that National Socialism, like 
the New Deal, brought many tangible 
benefits to the little man. In a radio ad- 
dress last week John J. McCloy, new 
United States High Commissioner for 
Germany put it this way: “I do not be- 
lieve Nazism as such is being revived. 
I do not believe that new leaders today 
would get far if they really attempted 
to resurrect Nazism or reglorify Hitler. 
All that is too closely associated with de- 
feat and disgraceful acts.” 

German nationalism is not dead. It 
has revived, as it was bound to revive. 
The Germans increasingly demand the 
authority to run their own affairs except 
for general supervision on _ security 
grounds by the occupying powers. This 
authority is being turned over to the 
Germans, and in the judgment of many 
officials the more it is done, the less will 
the Germans be able to play the popular 
game of blaming the occupation for all 
their woes and indulge in the self- 
pity that is the most unpleasant 
side of the German character. 

Now and then foreigners en- 
counter rude treatment (arrogant 
is the stock journalistic phrase) .-In 
an occasional restaurant they are 
obviously not welcome. However, 
in asking directions in a score of 
German cities, eating in hotels and 
restaurants, and making purchases 
in stores I found the level of cour- 
tesy as high and perhaps higher 
than in France or Britain. Numer- 
ous personal contacts support the 
impression that the vituperation 
against the occupation powers dur- 
ing the elections was just politics. 

Communists: The “animation 
girl” behind the bar—her job is to 
drink and dance with the customers 
—is a pale, pretty blonde with high 
cheekbones, She comes from Stettin 
in the Soviet zone, When did she 
leave? Several years ago. And what 
about her family? The answer has a 
simple pathos: The Russians took 
them, 

All over the Reich you get the 
same answer—from animation girls, 
from university students, from sec- 
retaries, from unemployed refugees. 
The Russians “took” fathers and 
mothers, brothers and sisters. The answer 
doesn’t contain any obvious hatred. The 
hatred is too deep even to require state- 
ment. Germany today is permeated by 
this bitter, personal feeling, not only 
against the Communists but against the 
Russians. It is something that has to be 
felt rather than understood. The poverty- 
stricken refugees in particular cherish the 
idea of sometime, somehow, regaining the 
lands taken from them by the Soviets. 
One German remarked: “They would 
fight the Russians with knives and forks 
if they had the chance.” 

As a result Communism in Germany 
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is as dead as Nazism. Even in once-Red 
Hamburg the local Communists are re- 
garded as agents of a foreign power. 
The power of the Communists in the 
trade unions, especially in the Ruhr, has 
been broken. Their propaganda against 
the occupation powers is ineffective. Un- 
til a new generation grows up that may 
perhaps forget this feeling against the 
Soviets, there is not the faintest chance 
of Germany going Communist—as_ the 
election clearly demonstrated by its vic- 
tory for right-wing elements. 

Nor in the opinion of most Germans 
is there any real possibility that a deal 
of any kind could be made with the Rus- 
sians. One German put it this way: “The 
only people who may ever be in a posi- 
tion to make a deal with the Russians are 
those who now most bitterly oppose 
them—whether Socialists or Ruhr indus- 
trialists. They know perfectly well what 
would happen if they made any deal that 
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Snowdrifts bury the Australian countryside 


in the middle of a coal strike 


would turn Germany over to Commu- 
nism. We know that the Western Powers 
may beat us. But we know that the Soviets 
will certainly shoot us, and frankly we 
prefer to be beaten than shot.” 

Germans furthermore point out that 
on three occasions in its history the 
Reich has made deals with Russia. The 
first was Bismarck’s famous policy of 
“Keep the line open to St. Petersburg.” 
Then both Germany and Russia were 
strong. The second was the post-Ver- 
sailles Treaty of Rapallo. Then Germany 
and Russia were weak. The third was 
Hitler's 1939 nonaggression pact with 
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Stalin. Then Germany was strong and 
Russia was weak. Now Germany is very 
weak and Russia is very strong. This very 
circumstance, say the Germans, makes 
any deal impossible. 


Out With ‘Swing Heini’ 


German Communists last week found 
two new enemies: sparrows and _jitter- 
bugs. The Reds claimed the sparrows 
were eating so much grain that the suc- 
cess of the two-year agricultural plan 
was threatened. All Germans were urged 
to declare war on the little feathered 
pests. 

“Swing heini’—German __jitterbugs— 
were denounced for “raping” German 
culture, “prostituting Germany’s musical 
heritage,” and popularizing a “Marshall- 
plan export sent from America to deaden 
the minds of the masses.” The music di- 
rector of the city of Greiz ominously 
commented that jitterbugs might 
well “work off their surplus energy 
on rubble piles.” 


AUSTRALIA: 
Breaking a Strike 


Ten-foot snowdrifts blanketed 
Australia in July. Last week a new 
cold front swept in, threatening 
worse blizzards. Victims of the 
Northern Hemisphere summer 
might feel envious, but for seven 
weeks Australia had been gripped 
by a coal-mine strike that cut off 
fuel for heat and cooking, paralyzed 
industry, tied up _ transportation, 
and left homes, offices, shops, and 
streets in darkness (NEWSWEEK, 
July 25). 

Like the recent London dock 
strike, the Australian walkout was 
an open challenge of a Labor gov- 
ernment by a Communist-led union, 
The 24,000 members of the Coal 
Miners Federation, a _ close-knit 
body even in a country where union 
solidarity is traditional, had never 
rejected a recommendation by their 
leaders, When their Communist 
president, Idris Williams, called 
upon them to by-pass the 50-year- 
old government Arbitration Court and 
strike for a 15 per cent wage increase and 
other benefits, they struck without asking 
questions, 

The Labor government met the chal- 
lenge by impounding union strike funds. 
Williams and other left-wing union lead- 
ers who disobeyed the order were jailed. 
Troops were sent into the mine fields to 
load and move coal stocks. 

The miners thereupon refused to nego- 
tiate. Other Communist-led unions, no- 
tably the dock workers, supported them 
with token sympathy strikes, But the gov- 
ernment held firm. “We will use the army 
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against them, the navy against them, the 
air force against them, Communism is 
on the way out here,” Information Min- 
ister Arthur Calwell pledged. 

Last week the government won. The 
miners voted more than 2 to 1 to accept 
arbitration. In many fields they shouted 
down union officials who urged them to 
continue the strike. Defeated, the union 
central executive issued a back-to-work 
order for Aug. 15. 





“Stop all opinion in newspaper inter- 
views. Keep out of all wineshops and 
cocktail lounges. Dad.” She burst into 
tears: “I haven't said anything wrong. . . 
and I have acted exactly as I would in the 
States when I was with my own mother.” 
When Paris reporters asked how she en- 
joyed the very nude Folies Bergére, 
where its star, Josephine Baker, called her 
on stage, she answered: “No comment.” 

Bebe’s crusade against “French-type” 





International 


Bebe had no comment after Josephine Baker greeted her at the Folies 


PEOPLE: 


Bebe in the Woods 


“It is true [that Bebe Shopp, “Miss 
America 1948”] did give opinions. 
One was that two-piece swim suits were 
rather immodest—but she made up for 
that by wearing one. The other was our 
policemen were wonderful.” 

Thus the gossip columnist of The Lon- 
don Star last week puzzled over the storm 
that had broken about “Miss America” 
during her tour of Europe. It began with 
Miss Shopp’s opinion of “false bosoms.” 
‘Falsies aren't honest . | don’t wear 
them and I never will,” she had declared 
upon her arrival in London (NeEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 15). 

At Atlantic City, N. ]., the executive di- 
rector of the Miss America Pageant de- 
clared: “[She] had no right to discuss 
talsies Bebe is too young to have 
opinions.” At home in Minnesota, E. R. 
Shopp branded the remarks attributed to 
his daughter “completely false . . . They 
are the work of some Red over there.” 

In Paris Miss Shopp received a cable: 
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bathing suits won more support. “A dab 
here, and a bit right down here and back 
there . . . has a bad moral effect on men,” 
she had explained. A group of 25 Ameri- 
can college girls touring the Riviera 
agreed. They announced they would ask 
her to extend her campaign to men’s 
bathing suits as well. “At Nice the men 
were awful—they hardly wore a thing,” 
one blonde from California complained. 


The ‘American’ Riviera 


So many American tourists crowded 
the hotels, restaurants, and beaches of 
the French Riviera last week that the 
newspaper Paris-presse warned French- 
men visiting Cannes to bring along a 
French-English dictionary. The chief 
excitement of the season continued to be 
the theft of the Aga Khan’s jewels by the 
“traction avant” (front-wheel-drive auto) 
gang. One bartender philosophically re- 
marked: “All he has to do is to go down 
to the Sudan and get himself weighed in 
diamonds again.”* 





*Actually he is weighed in Bombay and donates 
the proceeds to charity. 


BRITAIN: 


GI Emily Post 


“Don’t let’s be beastly to the British.” 
With this paraphrase of the title of an 
old Noel Coward song the United States 
Air Force last week presented its 8,000 
men stationed in Britain with eleven rules 
of good behavior. Among them: 
> “Don't be overtalkative and familiar 
. . . Steer a middle course—neither boast 
about America nor apologize for it.” 
> “Remember that Britain’s distinctive 
character lies in tradition and that its 
present standard of living is considerably 
below its normal.” 
> “Don't gripe about ration or currency 
regulations, or protest about the non- 
American size of food portions.” 
> “Tip sensibly. Lavish tipping antag- 
onizes the vast majority of people here 
who cannot compete with it.” 
> “If you go in for clip joints be sport- 
ing enough to take the financial conse- 
quences.” 


THE BALKANS: 


Tito Slapped, Tito Slaps 


Marshal Tito’s death warrant was 
signed in the Kremlin last week. Radio 
Moscow broadcast the text of a diplo- 
matic note declaring the Tito regime in 
Yugoslavia “an enemy of the Soviet 
Union.” Pravda, the Communist Party 
newspaper, repeated that Tito was 
Russia’s “most dangerous enemy.” And 
this Tuesday, without mention of a 
successor, Russia relieved her ambassa- 
dor to Yugoslavia and named him a 
deputy foreign minister. Thus Russia 
answered Tito’s invitation to the Bul- 
garians and Albanians to revolt against 
their Cominform masters (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 15). In Communist phraseology, 
Tito was marked as Russia’s first target 
for destruction. 

The first victims, however, were the 
Cominform-supported Greek guerrillas. 
Tito had already closed his border, leav- 
ing Albania as the rebels’ only suppl) 
route and base for regrouping. Now 
the American-equipped Greek Army 
launched a major offensive against the 
main guerrilla force of 7,000 men holed 
up in a 300-square-mile pocket in the 
Vitsi Mountains. Four days and nights 
of fighting, in which troops scaled rocky. 
mile-high mountains under a full moon. 
gave the government forces half the 
rebel territory and brought them to 
the shores of Lake Prespa, where the 
borders of Albania, Yugoslavia, 
Greece meet. 

“The leaders of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Cominform’s agents in Greece are solely 
responsible for [the] dirty and dishonor- 
able maneuvers to liquidate the Greek 
liberation movements,” charged Borba. 


and 
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MORE 
CHEVROLET TRU 
IN USE 


than any other make 


Official registration figures prove that more 
people use Chevrolet trucks . . . that more 
people prefer Chevrolet's outstanding fea- 
tures, quality and performance at lowest 
prices ... that more people know Chev- 
rolet trucks are first in value! 
See for yourself how much more Chev- 
rolet Advance-Design trucks offer. Stop in 
at your neighborhood Chevrolet dealer's 
showroom! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


THERE’S A CHEVROLET TRUCK 
FOR EVERY HAULING JOB! 
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the official Yugoslav Communist news- 
paper. Tito’s reasoning: “Liquidation” of 
the Greek rebels would enable Russia 
to concentrate on an uprising for a Mace- 
donian state carved out of Yugoslav ter- 
ritory. Tito defiantly arrested 31 Russian 
citizens for espionage, counterrevolu- 
tionary activity, and economic sabotage. 


SYRIA: 


Death for the Dictator 


Just 60 minutes ended President Husni 
Zayim’s 1387-day regime in Syria this 
week. Ten army officers who had helped 
Marshal Zayim stage his March 30 coup 
seized him and his Premier, Mouhsin el 
Barazi, at their homes at 3 a.m. Aug. 14, 
tried them, and shot them an hour later 
at Mezze Prison outside Damascus. 

Zayim had been surrounded by a body- 
guard of tommy gunners for weeks. His 
truce with Israel had angered Syrian na- 
tionalists. His opposition to the expansion- 
ist plans of King Abdullah of Jordan and 


his start at a reform program had antago- 
nized old-line Arabs (NEWSWEEK, July 4). 
His recent betrayal of his co-revolution- 
ary, Antoine Saadeh, leader of the Syrian 
Popular Party, to the Lebanese Govern- 
ment had outraged traditional Arab con- 
cepts of loyalty. 
Col. Sami Hinnawi, who led the latest 
coup, charged Zayim with “dictatorial 
. laws restricting personal freedom” 
and failing to carry out the “true aims” of 
the first coup. This Monday Hinnawi 
proclaimed a new civilian cabinet with 
Hashem el-Atassi, a former President, as 
Premier. 


RUSSIA: 


Sharikopodshipnikovskaya 


Clichés such as “walking on air” and 
“walking on eggs” found a new rival last 
week—“walking on ball bearings.” Mos- 
cow’s newest street was named the Ave- 
nue of Ball Bearings, or Sharikopodship- 
nikovskaya. 
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The Chrysanthemum and the Skyrocket: Bursting fireworks fill 
the night sky over the Ryogoku Bridge at Tokyo in this time ex- 
posure of the second annual Sumida fireworks display contest, a 
postwar revival of a centuries-old Japanese custom. Hundreds of 
thousands packed the streets and raced from one vantage point to 
another to see a show at which the Japanese have always excelled. 
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CHINA: 


Blockade and Famine 


A fleet of nearly 40 transport planes 
shuttled between Canton and Chungking 
or Formosa last week, evacuating all but 
a skeleton staff from the Nationalist gov- 
ernment offices. The Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration ordered its Ameri- 
can employes to be on 24-hour notice to 
leave. The Communists’ leisurely advance 
southward from the Yangtze River had 
reached Kanhsien, the last important step- 
ping stone before Canton. A second Red 
drive closed in on Lanchow, the gate- 
way to Northwest China. 

Meanwhile Nationalist bombers stepped 
up their air raids on Shanghai. The Na- 
tionalist blockade had already raised un- 
employment in the city to 1,000,000 of 
the 6,000,000 population. In the Commu- 
nist-held countryside, by the Reds’ own 
admission, 170 village societies had re- 
volted during the summer under Kuo- 
mintang leadership. The uprisings grew 
with the Communists’ failure to meet the 
threat of famine and epidemic follow- 
ing destruction of rice and wheat crops 
by the worst floods since 1931 (NeEws- 
WEEK, Aug. 1). Nationalist intelligence 
reported that many Red companies of 
200 soldiers had only 80 able-bodied 
men as a result of sickness. 


Simon, the Rat Killer 


Mao Tse-tung was a rat. He was named 
for the Chinese Communist leader by the 
crew of the British sloop Amethyst during 
the fifteen weeks they were trapped in 
the Yangtze River by Communist shore 
guns. Mao—the rat—stole the scanty stocks 
of food the crew obtained by bartering 
fuel oil with the Reds at exorbitant rates. 

Also aboard was a black-and-white cat 
named Simon, the ship’s mascot. Simon 
was wounded four times by Communist 
shellfire but escaped with the Amethyst 
under, cover of darkness. Last week, safe 
in Hong Kong, Simon shared in the hon- 
ors for all hands. His citation read: “Al- 
though recovering from wounds, Simon 
did, singlehanded, stalk down and de- 
stroy Mao Tse-tung.” 


JAPAN: 


The Ha Ha Club 


In Japan last week Mein Zuiko, whose 
name means “beautiful clouds and sacred 
sunbeam,” founded a religious sect based 
on laughter. Zuiko’s followers must show 
that they “live right” by being able to 
laugh at anything—or nothing. 





JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS, whose 
column Foreign Tides usually ap- 
pears in this space, is on vacation. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Milton |. Bennett have a lot of STEEL in their new house on 


wigs 
= 


The Bennetts and 


Contractor Jensen, as 


painted from photographs, 


Long Hill Road, Briarcliff Manor, New York. They’re so enthusiastic 


or my money, VAS LL home / J 
says Milt Bennett 


that, rain or shine, they spend many hours checking its progress. 


After years in apartments and smaller 
houses, the Bennetts at last will have 
their ideal home. Through their con- 
tractor, Ludvig Jensen, they are build- 
ing a compact house. Contractor 
Jensen has been building homes in 
Westchester County for 15 years. He 
knows what it takes to build a good 
home. 

The Bennetts were surprised to 
learn from Mr. Jensen that 7700 lbs. 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


of steel would go into the house—in 
the form of nails, flashings, pipes, 
hinges and hardware. Then to make 
the home more modern and conven- 
ient, there will be 2100 more lbs. of 
steel in the furnace, refrigerator, 
kitchen range, sink and dozens of 
other products. This means the Ben- 
netts will own 9800 Ibs. of steel in 
their up-to-date home. 

Many of the 247 large and small 


Staal works for BUERYONE 


stecl companies in the United States 
make the various kinds of steel used 
in building and equipping homes. Be- 
cause of keen competition and efh- 
cient production methods, the quality 
of steel is high and its price is the low- 
est of all metals. That is why the 
Bennetts and millions of other Amer- 
icans can afford so much steel in their 
homes. That is why and how steel and 
the American system serve the people. 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 

















Year in and year out 
you'll do well with the 
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- leone of fre, m marine 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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Magnavox 
tadio-phononaph, 


America’s Greatest Value! 


The Modern Symphony $395 


Console Television Receiver 


Magnascope "90" screen—12'2” tube. 
Other models from $279.50. 
The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 











DEFENSE: 


Who Licked Whom? 


“Armed with little more than their own 
ingenuity, a handful of fighter pilots this 
week fought the three-day battle of Ex- 
ercise Eagle,” reported The Toronto 
Globe & Mail correspondent on Aug, 7. 
“Fighting equipment, poised in the stra- 
tegic heart of Canada’s sub-Arctic, was 
conspicuous by its antiquity 
and short supply.” 

“This operation,” said The 
Toronto Star reporter, “took 
six months to plan and fifteen 
minutes to meet failure . 

It was weaknesses in air 
strength which first became 
apparent.” 

Exercise Eagle, heralded 
by the defense department as 
one of the largest operational 
exercises ever held by Can- 
ada’s forces in peacetime had 
been planned to test the abil- 
ity of airborne troops to repel 
an attack in the sub-Arctic. 
“Enemy forces” had seized 
the Fort St. John airport on 
the Alaska Highway in North- 
eastern British Columbia. 
“Canadian forces,” based at 
Grand Prairie, Alta., were to 
dislodge and defeat the en- 
emy, using one of Canada’s 
two airborne units, the Prin- 
cess Patricia’s light infantry, 
as the spearhead. 

The three days of -fighting 
in the rolling, rugged Peace 
River country ended Aug. 7 
with the umpires awarding the victory to 
the “Canadians.” Unanimously the press 
scofted. Some 35 former war correspond- 
ents and veterans called it a dictated 
verdict designed to save the face of both 
the military and the government. The 
whole exercise, they said, showed alarm- 
ing weaknesses in available equipment 
for defense in the north. 

Purpose: The unanimity of the cor- 
respondents’ stories and the prestige of 
some of the reporters threw such a jolt 
into defense headquarters that it rushed 
into print with denials. The reporters, de- 
fense leaders contended, were “mistaken” 
about the purpose of the exercise, which 
was to test the attacking ability of the 
airborne Princess Pats. This was far bet- 
ter than expected. The exercise, there- 
fore, was a complete success. 

“This was not a mock battle and there 
never was any intention of demonstrating 
Canada’s might,” declared a general. The 
air chief of staff commented: “Newer and 
faster planes certainly are available for 
any test of air defenses.” 

Back in Ottawa, the reporters smarted 
under the denials which, they insisted, 
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even the military men didn’t believe. The 
correspondents admitted that one reason 
for the dismal showing of the forces seek- 
ing to dislodge the “enemy” was the bril- 
liant tactics used by Squadron Leader 
Don Macdonald, commanding officer of 
the “enemy” air support. The top brass 
pondered whether his tactics could be 
employed by some future enemy raiders 
with as great success. 

As the 1,400 army and air-force par- 
ticipants in Exercise Eagle scattered, 
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Princess Pat paratroopers launch an attack 


plans went forward for the sequel, when 
Canada will not be alone in defending it- 
self. This winter the joint United States- 
Canadian air-ground exercises on the 
Alaska-Yukon border will test the com- 
bined fighting strength of the two nations. 


Arms Across the Border 


On Aug. 11 United States Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson flew from Wash- 
ington to Ottawa for,a day of defense 
conferences. . After talks with Prime Min- 
ister Louis St. Laurent and top Cabinet 
members, Johnson smilingly told report- 
ers they had discussed the “whole field” 
of military preparedness. 

“I’ve never spent a more worth-while 
day in my life,” he declared. “I’m tickled 
to death with what Canada is doing and 
what she will continue to do. It’s been a 
day of complete understanding.” 

Johnson said he was “very much in 
favor” of a scheme being worked out 
whereby Canada would swap warships, 
aircraft, and other military production 
for needed United States equipment 
without spending any dollars. 
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Feel the easy control—that's 
Ford's “Finger-Tip” Steering 
and Shifting! 


Why do people love the 
“feel” of Ford Brakes? 


Because they're up to 
35% easier acting! 
Why are they up to 35% easier acting? 


Because they use part of the car’s 


Brakes you love to touch “wre 
‘Theyte partof the new 


are “Magic Action” Brakes. 


You get smooth straight line 
stops at the touch of 
your foot! 













Feel that “Mid Ship” Ride 

cushioned by new “Hydra-Coil” 
Springs in front, new “Para-Flex” 
Springs in back! 





White side wall tires optional at extra cost. 


Feel those “Sofa-Wide” Seats—more hip and shoulder 
room, front and rear, than in any other car in its field. 


Nour Feel that safety of Ford's heavy-gauge steel 
Theres a ore in your future “Lifeguard” Body and 5 cross-member 


\ box-section frame! 59% more rigid! 





Feel that “Equa-Poise” Power from Ford’s The 1949 Ford 
new 100 h.p. V-8 and new 95 h.p. Six! has been Awarded the 
And you get up to 10% more mileage— ; d Med l 
up to 25% more with Ford’s smooth, new Fashion Academy Gol a 
Automatic Overdrive, optional at extra cost. as the “Fashion Car of the Year” 
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FIRESTONE LIFE PROTECTOR SAFETY TUBES 
GIVE SUPER-PROTECTION AGAINST BLOWOUTS 


Although Firestone Tires will withstand all 
ordinary causes of blowouts, even the safest 
driver may run over a spike or some other sharp 
object. Under such conditions, tires with ordinary 
tubes go flat suddenly, causing the car to swerve 
out of control. With Firestone Life Protector 
Safety Tubes, two-thirds of the air is retained in 
the inner compartment in case of a blowout, 
enabling you to bring your car to a safe stop 
without losing peace And, since they outwear 


three sets of ordinary tubes, they cost less per mile. 


| Manin, 1949, ‘The Pirestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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YOUR SAFETY IS 
OUR BUSINESS AT 
FIRESTONE 


SAFETY is the priceless 
ingredient that is built into 
every Firestone Tire. The men 
and women of Firestone know 
that precious lives depend on 
the high quality of the materials 
and the skill of the workmanship 
that go into our tires. That is 
why they build the safest tires 
that money can buy. Firestone 
Dealers and Stores protect your 
safety, too. There you will find 
scientific equipment for aligning 
wheels, balancing, and mount- 
ing tires; and experts who are 
trained to give you better 
service and to help you get out 
of your tires all the mileage we 


build into them. 
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/\Super-Ball 


HEN you put a set of new 
Firestone Imperial Super- 
Balloons on your car, you get the 
exclusive advantages of a triple-safe 
tread that gives you the greatest 





protection against skidding, surest 
| traction and longest wear ever built 
into a tire; and you get the exclu- 
sive advantages of a triple-safe 












Ss body that gives you unsurpassed 

iT protection against blowouts, 
bruise-breaks and damage. 
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Protector Safety Tubes in your 
tires, you get positive protection 
against the danger of blowouts from 
extraordinary causes, and you save 
money, too, because they outwear 
three sets of ordinary tubes. So 
go to your nearby Firestone Dealer 
or Store without delay and equip 
your car with new Firestone 


Imperial Super-Balloon Tires and /~ 


new Firestone Life Protector 


Safety Tubes, the world’s great- 4 
est combination for safety, / 
of Firestone Life economy and mileage. iis 
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AUTUMN IS GLORIOUS in Canada. The lovely lingers 
Laurentians (above), the valleys of the Maritimes, 
scenic Alberta and British Columbia, where summer 


HIGHSPOT your trip with a visit to the Annual Canadian National Exhibition 
at Toronto (August 26-September 10), to other Eastern Canadian cities: 
Quebec, with its centuries-old ramparts ...gay Montreal... the storied 


poveaity of Halifax . . . Ottawa, with its Houses of Parliament and Canadian 
National’s Chateau Laurier. 


*Here they are, the 10 Top Vacations as revealed in a 1948 survey of U.S. travel 
weferences: Alaska Cruise ¢ British Columbia e Canadian Rockies e Cross-Canada 
Rail Tour ¢ Eastern Cities and the Laurentians e Gaspé and the Saguenay « Lake of 
the Woods ¢ Maritime Provinces ¢ Highlands of Ontario ¢ Winnipeg and Hudson Bay. 
Choose your vacation—then have your nearest Canadian National office plan it for you. 
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...all Canada calls you to a cool-of-the-year 
vacation. Rail travel is pleasant and uncrowded as 
you roll through the glowing autumn countryside. 


“NAME TRAINS” like the International Limited take you in 
carefree comfort. Gracious Canadian National hotels make you 
“at home”. To California and anywhere West, to New York and 
anywhere East, go Canadian National. Our nearest office (see below) 
will gladly supply information, make all arrangements. 


a NATIONAL 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Canadian National offices in U.S.—Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Me., 
San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. in Canada, 360 McGill St., Montreal. 
No passports required of U.S. citizens. 
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ECUADOR: 


Wake of the Quake 


Ecuador celebrated its 140th birthday 
Aug. 10 by continuing to dig out victims 
of the Aug. 5 earthquake. It wasn’t the 
worst quake in Ecuadoran history; that 
of 1797 killed 41,000, this one only about 
6,000. But it destroyed one of the few 
regions where there was a middle class, 
which President Galo Plaza has been 
striving to build up for the nation’s sta- 
bility. And it cost about $66,000,000, a 
great chunk out of Ecuador’s economy. 

The practical President asked for 
money, not tears, as heart-rending tales 
of death became common. In the earth- 
quake area of Central Ecuador drenching 
rains made the refugees’ plight more mis- 
erable; thousands of homeless crowded 
under trees, fallen roofs, or improvised 
tents for shelter. Almost every day new 
earth tremors tumbled weakened _ build- 
ings and further terrorized the people. 
The work of digging out the bod- 
ies was slow, with no machinery 
to move the tons of debris. As an 
added blow, fierce Salasaca Indians 
attacked relief columns and looted 
villages. 

A NEWSWEEK correspondent 
cabled this account of Aug. 10: 

“I left Pelileo today with the 
smell of death in my clothes, The 
town, near the epicenter of the 
quake, lost at least 2,000 out of a 
population of 3,500. It was com- 
pletely wiped out; its roofs are 
flush with the earth. 

“About 1,000 refugees live in 
temporary lean-tos on a ridge west 
of town. They are generally dazed 
and seem unwilling to plan; they 
are active only when crowding into 
the single-file line-up for Red Cross 
supplies. They seem hardened to 
death and ignore the moans of per- 
sons buried under the.rubble. They 
lack a sense of sorrow: Their in- 
grained habit of respect for the 
dead was overcome by relief for 
their own escapes, and they are 
anxious to repeat their stories. 

“Soldiers patrol the stinking ruins to 
prevent pillaging and collect. stray poul- 
try for the camp. I helped Red Cross 
workers and soldiers unearth 7-year-old 
Enrique Mejia from 12 feet of ponderous 
masonry 117 hours after the quake. The 
child’s moans guided the digging. An 
hour after he was finally rescued he died.” 

In Quito and Guayaquil mercy planes 
from all over the Americas arrived every 
few minutes, laden with badly needed 
supplies. Newspapers and civic groups in 
almost every country of Latin America 
sent money contributions. Citizens of 
Miami, Fla., collected 9,000 pounds of 
clothing and medicine in 24 hours. 
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But gifts would not be enough. Armed 
with special powers given him by Con- 
gress, President Plaza planned the re- 
construction. He would finance it with 
excise taxes and internal and foreign 
loans. The tax revenue is designed just 
to start private capital in motion, he ex- 
plained, and to revive the arrested. agri- 
cultural economy of the richest region of 
the Ecuadoran Andes. “We plan to re- 
pay what we borrow . . . to rebuild homes 
as Europe did after the war, first Quonset 
huts, then strong permanent structures.” 


ARGENTINA: 


Diplomatic Duel 


The 46-year-old Juan Atilio Bramuglia, 
Argentine minister of foreign affairs 


since Juan D. Perén became President in 
1946, was considered the best friend of 
the United States in the Argentine Gov- 
ernment. A man with an easy smile, he 
gained friends for Argentina all over the 
world. As president of the United Na- 





International 


Bramuglia (left) no longer smiles at Remorino 


tions Security Council last October and 
November, he won the appreciation of 
the Big Four powers by personally try- 
ing to solve the Berlin crisis. At home 
even anti-Peronistas believed he was the 
most responsible and capable man in the 
Cabinet. 

Last week, after a heated argument 
with Jerénimo Remorino, ambassador to 
Washington, Bramuglia resigned. Two 
days later Remorino challenged him to a 
duel. Although the dispute was settled 
peaceably almost immediately, its unex- 
plained cause and unknown results had 
Buenos Aires buzzing. 

Despite Bramuglia’s international pres- 


tige and friendship with Peron, Argen- 
tines had long known that orders were 
to “play down” the foreign minister. The 
powerful Senora Eva Duarte de Peron 
didn’t like him. When he made world 
headlines last winter, Buenos Aires news- 
papers begrudgingly conceded the efforts 
of the nameless chancellor in a few lines 
on the back pages. 

Last spring it was rumored that Sefiora 
de Perén and nationalist Cabinet mem- 
bers were trying to oust Bramuglia. They 
wanted Ambassador Remorino to have 
the post, but he demurred. 

Quarrel: The current conflict began 
when Peron asked Remorino to fly home 
last week. On Aug. 10 the President in- 
terviewed his ambassador privately at 
the Casa Rosada. 

The next day, when Bramuglia joined 
them for a conference, Remorino report- 
edly accused him of engaging in “private 
dealings” with the United States. He 
charged that the foreign minister had 
pigeonholed his reports and misrepre- 
se.ted the state of United States feeling 
toward Argentina, which the am- 
bassador believed was better than 
Bramuglia indicated, 

Bramuglia scornfully denied the 
charges and brought up Remorino’s 
role in attempts to oust him. Tem- 
pers rose on both sides as the two 
former friends exchanged personal 
insults. Finally Bramuglia threw 
his written resignation on the Presi- 
dent’s desk, 

Surprisingly, Senora de Perén 
sent Bramuglia a note, asking him 
to withdraw his resignation. But 
her husband supported Remorino. 
After an emergency Cabinet meet- 
ing on Aug. 13 Perén accepted the 
foreign minister's resignation and 
appointed 32-year-old Hipdlito Je- 
sus Paz to succeed him. The Peron- 
ista newspaper La Epoca which, 
like other party papers, had studi- 
ously ignored Bramuglia, now came 
out with a farewell tribute to the 
“loyal collaborator” of Perdén. 

Bramuglia gave his health as his 
reason for resigning. He had re- 
cently told a North American diplo- 
mat he was tired of working eight- 
een and nineteen hours every day and 
was completely exhausted. The diplo- 
matic corps felt Peron had lost his best 
man. One of them remarked: “It isn’t 
only that Bramuglia is a completely hon- 
est man—you couldn’t make him dishonest 
with a steamroller.” 

Although the new foreign minister has 
held several minor government posts, he 
is virtually unknown. The son of the dis- 
tinguished legal educator Jestis H, Paz, 
he has been a professor, novelist, and a 
member of the family law firm. He told 
reporters: “Generally speaking, I shall 
follow the same policies as my prede- 
cessor.” 
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Mrs. Veep? Rumors persisted that Vice 
President ALBEN (VEEP) BARKLEY, 71, 
was courting that “very lovely and charm- 
ing woman,” Mrs. CARLETON HADLEY, 
37, of St. Louis (Newsweek, Aug. 8). 
Barkley recently flew to St. Louis to es- 
cort Mrs. Hadley to a ball game; a week 
later he took her to Paducah, Ky., to meet 
the home folks. Barkley said it wasn’t true 
they planned to elope. “There’s only one 
reason for 2 man and woman to elope,” 
he explained. “That’s if their mammy 
and pappy object.” 


Anniversary: A year after her cele- 
brated leap to freedom from the Russian 
Consulate in New York, Mrs. OKsANa 
KASENKINA happily observed that she 
feels “wonderful . . . 1 am contented and 
well ...in Russia | might never have been 
well, because of no good medical treat- 
ment and spiritual support. I am so thank- 
ful to God and my American friends.” 


Authority: The new Treasurer of the 
United States, Mrs. Georcia NEESE 
Ciark, phoned Presidential secretary 
MATTHEW CONNELLY to ask who was 
king of Israel when David slew Goliath. 
“I don’t know,” Connelly answered, “but 
I'll let you talk to someone who does.” 
He switched her to Presipent TRUMAN. 
The President answered “Saul”, and cited 
chapter and verse. 


No Charge: Nu Kwasena Bonne III, 
a tribal chieftain from Accra, capital of 
the Gold Coast in British West Africa, left 
his 56-room castle for a trip to London to 
cash in on Britain’s national health plan. 
“I understand I can obtain health treat- 
ment free here, and spectacles too,” he 
told London reporters. 
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Barkley and Mrs. Hadley: “There’s only one reason for a couple to elope” 


The Read te Riches: Binc Crospy 
and Bos Hore have made a strike in the 
West Texas oilfields. They're partners of 
W. A. Moncrier Sr. of Fort Worth in the 
discovery of flush production in the North 
Snyder pool in Scurry County. Million- 
aire Hope phoned the news to millionaire 
Crosby: “Congratulations, Bing, you are 
now a millionaire!” 


Mr. Chairman: Rep. FRANKLIN D. 
RoosevELT Jr. had his first experience 
presiding over the House when he filled 
in for Rep. Haroip Coo .ey, then in the 
presiding officer’s chair, who was called 
away. “All I had to do was sit,” Roose- 
velt reported with a grin. “It wasn’t very 


difficult.” 


Sherts Story: In addition to his other 
accomplishments, SicMuND ENGEL, 73, 
the “love pirate” awaiting trial in Chicago 
for swindling millions from women vic- 
tims (NEwswEEK, July 4), can sew a fine 
seam. Although prisoners in Cook County 
jail are allowed to have only $8, authori- 
ties found 74 $100 bills neatly sewed 
in the seams of Engel’s shorts. Engel 
promptly offered an officer $1,000 to 
“forget it.” 


In the Pink: Brooks Brothers, 131- 
year-old men’s clothing store in New York 
and last stronghold of the conservative 
tradition, noted with alarm a run on its 
classic pink button-down-collar _ shirts. 
They were being snatched up by college 
girls and had suddenly become a “must” 
for campus wear this fall. Brooks thought 
it over and then placed on sale a similar 
pink shirt especially cut for the fuller 
figure. “We don’t intend to go any fur- 
ther,” the store announced stiffly. 


Inspiration: Secretary of State DEAN 
ACHESON wrote former Secretary of State 
CorpeL.t Hutt that his portrait, now 
hanging in Acheson’s office, gives “me 
inspiration for my present tasks, which 
you understand as few others do. The 
support and confidence . . . you have 

. given are ever-present sources of 
strength.” 


Reason Enough: In Los Angeles, 
Howarp OLDFIELD won a divorce after 
he told the judge, weeping, that for 39 
years his wife CHARLOTTE refused to let 
him go to a ball game or “even let me lis- 
ten to them on the radio.” Said the judge: 
“Go to a baseball game every day in the 
week now and shout at the umpire. It 
will do your ego good.” 


Nor Iron Bars: So many inmates have 
escaped from the ancient Utah State 
Prison in Sugarhouse, a suburb of Salt 
Lake City, that pranksters erected a sign 
on U.S. Highway 40: “Slow down, pris- 
oners escaping.” Infuriated, police sent 
a posse into the hills to track down the 
latest escapees. It returned with Frankie 
Ronkovich, a middleweight who had been 
doing roadwork, and an_ unidentified 
couple who had been looking at the 
scenery. This week red-faced Utah offi- 
cials were still searching. 


Thank-You Mittens: Aboard the liner 
Mauretania en route to New York, Ger- 
TRUDE LAWRENCE knitted a pair of mit- 
tens for GEorGE BERNARD SHAW to wear 
next winter, because he gave her per- 
mission to put “Pygmalion” on the air. 





International 
The Sheik: After eleven years 
the search for a man to portray 
Rudolph Valentino in the movie 
“Valentino as I Knew Him” has 
ended with the selection of Tony 
Dexter, 29, of Talmadge, Neb. 
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How go-getters get going / 





I. Some start by mapping work out in detail. 


That’s easier when you go Pullman. Just buzz 
for your porter .. . and he’ll bring a table that 


2. Many prefer to relax first and relieve mental tension. 
you can work on in privacy and comfort. 


The Pullman lounge is just the place for settling tired 


nerves. Here pleasant conversation and pleasant refresh- 
ments put you at ease... quickly. 

















3. Most consider a good night’s sleep the right 
approach to a problem. A good night’s sleep is 
exactly what you get in that soft, comfortable 
Pullman bed. Just settle down in those crisp, 
cool linens and you won’t want to settle for 
anything less than a full 8 hours. 


Visit the Chicago Railroad Fair in '49, open through 
October 2nd. Don't miss the Pullman Exhibit! 


4. All get going right when they go Pullman! You travel 
safely—you arrive safely right in the center of town, con- 
venient to everything. You get there on time... relaxed, 
rested, ready. To get going right, go Pullman every time. 


shgntinion Go tinan 


1949, THE PULLMAN COMPANY THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 

















Boy or Girl? 


Virtually all reputable medical men 
concede that there is no sure-fire way to 
predetermine the sex of a prospective 
child. Yet a great many parents would 
like to be able to call their shots, Thus 
it is not surprising that throughout the 
world wishful thinking continues to nur- 
ture an amazing variety of sex-determina- 
tion recipes based purely on superstition. 
Some of the most common: 
> If after conception the mother sleeps 
on her right side, she will have a boy; 
sleeping on the left side guarantees a 
girl. This idea dates back some 2,500 
years to Greek physicians. 
> A child conceived at the waning of the 
moon will be a girl; at the waxing, a boy. 
> If the husband’s desire to have a child 
is greater than his wife’s, they will have a 
boy; if the wife’s parental urge is greater, 
it will be a girl. 

Despite parental efforts based on these 
beliefs and several pseudo-scientific tech- 
niques of modern vintage, including 
chemical douches, the normal birth ratio 
continues to be 105 boys to 100 girls, and 
all attempts to predetermine sex succumb 
to statistics. 

Timetable: Nevertheless, hopes that 
parents may someday have more of a 
say-so about the sex of their children were 
reinforced last week. Drs. Deryl 
Hart and James D. Moody of the 
Duke University School of Medi- 
cine are working on a novel but still 
highly speculative hypothesis: that 
the time of conception itt relation to 
the woman’s menstrual cycle has an 
important bearing on the sex of the 
child. 

Their laboratory work, which has 
been confined to rats, indicates that 
when conception takes place near 
the beginning of the fertile period, 
a preponderance of the offspring 
will be female. But when a rat con- 
ceives near the end of the fertile 
period, its litter will be composed 
chiefly of males. 

Hart and Moody backed up their 
experiments with statistical exami- 
nation of 9,489 human births from 
artificial insemination. Of these 
5,676 were males, 3,813 females. 
The normal sex ratio of 105 males 
to 100 females would have resulted 
in 4,861 males to 4,628 females, 
they pointed out in a report pub- 
lished in the Annals of Surgery. 

Their analvsis: “This increase 
might be attributed to the fact that, 
in so far as the time of ovulation 
could be determined, artificial in- 
semination was probably carried 
out at or following ovulation in a 
larger percentage of than 
would occur in the normal course of 
sex relationship.” 
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Ovulation, the emergence of the egg 
from the ovary into the Fallopian tube, 
takes place in the human being about 
fourteen days before the start of men- 
struation. A woman’s fertile period be- 
gins two days before ovulation and lasts 
four to five days, 


At ‘St. E’ 


The hall has a terrible name around the 
hospital. To hear some people talk, the men 
in the hall are a bunch of bad actors who 
are just pining away for a chance to escape 
and commit wholesale rape, murder, and rob- 
bery .. . Sure there are men in the hall who 
have bad charges against them . . . Still they 
are very friendly, kind, and helpful—not 
angels—but average human beings. 

—A Patient 


Thus ran a letter in The Elizabethan, a 
paper for and by the patients of St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. How- 
ard Hall is a concrete, fortresslike build- 
ing in which the institution’s criminally 
insane are kept behind locked doors. 
Considered the most dangerous and vio- 
lent of “St. E’s” some 7,000 psychotic in- 
mates, most of the 170 Howard Hall men 
are indicted or under sentence for a 
serious crime. More than half are mur- 
derers; three fourths are schizophrenics. 

As in all public mental hospitals, these 
patients present a fearsome rehabilitation 





New Home: Dr. Clarence Cook Little, 
founder of the famous Jackson Memorial 
Laboratory at Bar Harbor, Maine, cuddles 
a specimen of a pure mouse strain he 
started in 1909, A research center for genet- 
ics and cancer, the lab was destroyed by 
the Bar Harbor forest fire in 1947. Newly 
rebuilt, it will be rededicated this week. 


problem. Before the war doctors were 
all too willing to let them alone, either to 
grow more dangerous or to deteriorate 
completely. But three years ago the St. 
Elizabeth doctors decided to try an ex- 
periment. They hoped that group ther- 
apy, increasingly helpful to the mentally 
ill, might help the criminally insane. 

The Turned Faces: Under the 
guidance of Drs. Bernard Cruvant and 
Joseph Abrahams, Howard Hall patients 
began informal “discussion groups.” At 
first they would stand mute and with- 
drawn, with their faces turned to the wall 
or contorted with hate. Encouraged very 
carefully by the psychiatrists, they slowly 
became aware of themselves as part of a 
group and learned to lean on each other 
for help. 

As they broke out of their isolation, the 
men often grew overexcited. Then, as 
self-confidence grew, they became quiet, 
cooperative, and able to face reality. 
With this treatment as a keystone, “St. E” 
branched out and allowed the men 
hitherto forbidden activities. For the first 
time they were given tools for group car- 
pentry and shopwork. They were also 
allowed liberal programs of sports, danc- 
ing, and dramatics, plus a lively news- 
paper put out entirely by the patients. 

The Near Miracle: This week St. 
Elizabeth's, popularly called “St. E” and 
one of the country’s most progressive 
mental hospitals, reported heart- 
warming results. Since the start of 
group therapy, discharges from 
Howard Hall had increased 100 per 
cent over prewar years. (From 
1937-39, with an average popula- 
tion of 220 men, only about 30 to 
33 were discharged or transferred 
each year. Now, with 170 patients, 
the yearly rate is 60 to 80.) 

In addition the hospital was able 
to report “near miracles” in some of 
its worst cases. Samples from pa- 
tients with schizophrenia, the most 
baffling of all mental diseases: 
> M--, a 21-year-old soldier, had 
killed his sweetheart. In Howard 
Hall group meetings he sat mute 
and behaved like a year-old baby. 
After several sessions he made a 
rasping noise in his throat and 
started to talk. Two weeks later, 
under the encouragement of his 
fellow patients, he regained his 
memory and began to take part in 
group conversation; in nine months 
he was discharged as recovered. 
The charges against him were 
dropped and he now supports him- 
self by cab driving. 
> G--, a 38-year-old murderer who 
had spent more than ten vears at 
St. Elizabeth’s, grew highly excited 
when first exposed to group therapy. 
But as the other members showed 
him patience and kindly interest. 
the man became more confident and 
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TATZELWURM? | 
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Why up in the Alps, people swear they’ve 
seen a curious critter that looks like a 
worm and leaps like a wildcat. What’s 
more, it’s got a breath that’s poison! 


On this eyewitnesses agree. But then 
they get down to figures. Some say the 
Tatzelwurm can jump six feet. Others, 
at least ten. It’s three feet long. No, only 
two. It’s got four paws. One pair. WHEW! 


Too bad. those Alpine climbers were 
caught without Comptometers. Their facts 
are so fuzzy — their figures so confused 
— as matters stand, the world won’t take 
any stock at all in the Tatzelwurm. 


That’s what happens, every time, when 
you try to make a story stick without get- 
ting all the figures straight. Whether 
you re trying to prove a Tatzelwurm or a 
tax report, it pays to be prepared with 
Comptometer Adding-Calculating Ma- 
chines. They’re fast, flexible, foolproof. 
And, furthermore, it’s easy to convince 
the world your figures must be right if 


they come from — 


ComPTOMETER 


> US PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois, 
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Dr. Abrahams: His group therapy rehabilitates the criminally insane 


lost his schizophrenic delusions. In 
eighteen months he was released as im- 
proved. 

> H--, a 50-year-old criminal with fifteen 
years in Howard Hall, was bedeviled by 
fear of other people. In the group he was 
able to conquer this fear. He gained the 
reputation of being helpful with other 
patients’ problems, increasingly coopera- 
tive, and less violent. He stopped his 
vague and fragmentary talk and within 
six months was discharged as markedly 
improved. If cured, his is a remarkable 
case. 

> D--, a 26-year-old patient who had 
tried to kill a doctor, was servile and 
withdrawn half the time and agitated 
the other half. He had been elected 
leader of the group but was so over- 
bearing that the members deposed him. 
Forced to consider others, he became 
quieter and more confident. After two 
years he was released. 

Dector’s Creed: Dr. Abrahams, co- 
designer of the treatment, explains the 
treatment this way: 

“Man naturally likes to do things in a 
group and when he becomes dis- 
turbed, he almost invariably gathers in 
groups to seek solace, obtain information, 
or take action . . . In Howard Hall, some- 
thing dynamic happens so that the patient 
is brought out of himself and learns to 
live with others again. This is an emo- 
tional experience, and the patient is 
reached through emotions rather than 
through a process of logic or reasoning 

. . Even among these men, considered 
the desperadoes of the hospital, the pa- 
tients begin to think of themselves as a 
group and somehow learn to limit their 
egos and eccentricities.” 

None of it From the 
doctors group therapy exacts exhausting 
effort and not a little soul-searching. 
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comes Casy. 


Abrahams, who got his training working 
with desperate Army prisoners in a war- 
time rehabilitation center, says: “The 
important thing in this work is to get 
smack into the lives of your patients, not 
on your terms but on theirs .. . You are 
making specific intervention into their 
lives . . . The job of the therapist is to 
look the whole blooming thing in the eye, 
and if he doesn’t, the whole group stops 
in its tracks . . 

“When a patient comes into your office, 
he is at your command . . . When you are 
in a group, you are on the spot and you 
have to search yourself. This therapy 
has changed me, too. In fact this mode 
of group treatment changes everyone who 
comes in contact with it—the doctors and 
attendants as well as the patients. They 
seem to become kinder, more cooperative, 
more tolerant.” 

All the patients are potentially dan- 
gerous. But Abrahams, who goes among 
the most dangerous patients, often with- 
out guards, feels no fear. “They learn to 
trust me,” he added. “I've never been 
harmed in a group. In working with 
them singly I've been struck twice, but 
it was my own fault.” 

Can the work be followed elsewhere? 
As for the over-all program for Howard 
Hall, Dr. Winfred Overholser, superin- 
tendent of St. Elizabeth’s, sums it up: 
“There are many approaches to the treat- 
ment of these men. I’m sure the answer 
is not lobotomy [cutting out the frontal 
lobes of the brain to relieve anxiety], and 
1 don’t think it is electric shock. [Howard 
Hall patients almost never get shock 
therapy] . . . I feel that group therapy is 
one of the most promising treatments . . . 
Since we've used it in the hall, the men’s 
attitude is far more comfortable 
There’s much less frustration and much 
less hostility.” 


-RADIO-TELEVISION- 
Loose Cobra? 


The Chicago Tribune called it “a new 
service to help you step up the rating of 
your program in the Chicago area.” The 
advertising director of another paper said: 
“This has been something radio-page ad- 
vertisers have wanted for a long time.” 
In fact, all four of the Windy City’s daily 
papers (Tribune, Sun-Times, News, and 
Herald-American) took the attitude that 
they were bestowing a magnanimous 
favor on the radio and video advertisers 
to whom their letters and brochures were 
addressed. 

Starting early in September, the dailies 
will abolish their radio and video high- 
light listings—wherein radio editors im- 
partially pick what they think are the 
best viewing and listening bets of the 
day. But in the regular chronological pro- 
gram listings, sponsors who want extra 
attention will be privileged to buy from 
three- to fourteen-line ads. “At long last,” 
a Herald-American blurb ran, “the fellow 
who pays the bills gets credit for the 
show.” An ad might read, The Herald 
suggested: “Nunn Bushers’ music makes 
you feel like dancing, as do Nunn 
Bush ankle-fashioned oxfords” or “The 
Dutch Treats give you a glow like a Hol- 
land Furnace.” Costs will be about $1.25 
per count line. Unpaid mentions will be 
limited to the present one-line squib. 

Backward? The announcement was 
greeted at radio advertising agencies with 
all the cordiality accorded a cobra on the 
loose. A publicity director, part of whose 
job it is to convince radio editors of the 
highlight merits of his shows, literally 
roared: “This is a dirty, snide appeal to 
the lowest instincts of the client.” An- 
other enlarged: “Why the hell should the 
sponsor plug himself? Who listens to 
Godfrey because a cigarette company 
foots the bill? Those jerks have got the 
whole theory of radio advertising back- 
ward.” Less apoplectic, still another ad- 
vertising executive said: “We have no 
intention of going for this. We see it as 
an intringement of freedom of the press. 
Why should we pay for something we 
regard as legitimate news?” 

Reot of the Evil: After an early 
fight to break down newspaper resistance 
to radio competition, most dailies have 
run program listings free as a matter of 
public interest and service, and the radio 
page often is one of a paper's most widely 
read features. With radio and TV money 
tight, agencies do not want to lose the 
largesse of highlight billing. 

Hence last week the major radio agen 


‘ cies were solidly aligned against the Chi- 


cago plan. For were it to catch on in one 
city it might spread to all 1,750 dailies in 
the nation. To keep up with the Joneses, 
a national sponsor might be in the odd 
position of having to pay as much as his 
show cost—for one plug per paper pet 
week. 
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The Tillstrom Kids 


The welcome-home wreath of rose- 
buds was very pretty even if it did give 
Ollie a touch of rose fever. But Kukla, 
using the stage curtain as a handkerchief, 
took care of Ollie’s sneeze, Kukla obvi- 
ously had lost none of his efficiency dur- 
ing his eight-week vacation. It was good 
to have them both back, 

In the unshakable opinion of many 
television-set owners in 32 cities, Kukla, 
Fran, and Ollie (NBC-TV, Monday-Fri- 
day, 7-7:30 p.m. EDT) is video’s most 
delightful program. To a devoted few 
it is TV’s only real reason for existence. 

Kukla and Ollie are just “the kids” to 
their friends, Only rude strangers refer 
to them as hand puppets. Kukla is a bald- 
ing, ball-nosed, beetle-eyed fellow with 
an efficient, slightly pedantic air which 
doesn’t quite hide his lovable shyness. 
Ollie is a dragon with one fine tooth and 
a roguish, bon vivant approach to life 
that is a severe trial to Kukla’s patience. 

As thousands discovered in the six 
months Kukla and Ollie were on network 
television last season, to know the kids is 
to accept them as special friends, After 
proper acquaintance they are as real as 
their inseparable and very human girl 
friend, Fran. An ex-schoolteacher, Fran 
Allison, who at 41 looks 31, is a gray- 
haired (it photographs blonde) radio 
singer and actress who is also the back- 
fence chatterbox Aunt Fanny on the 
Breakfast Club (ABC, Monday-Friday, 
9-10 am. EDT). But with Kukla and 
Ollie she is a charming and ageless com- 
panion, counselor, and peacemaker. 

The Bess: Kukla and Ollie’s boss 
(sometimes vice versa) is Burr Tillstrom, 
a slight young man with a freshman air 
and a gently satirical imagination, Vir- 
tually all of Tillstrom’s 32 years have 
been aimed at his present occupation. 
“Looking back,” he says, “the conclusion 
was so irrefutable, the delays and the 
work so purposeful that I have become 
a very patient man.” 

As a child in Chicago, Tillstrom loved 
dolls and teddy bears, but only because 
he could make them talk and act to the 
tune of his lively imagination. In his early 
teens he fell in with puppets and mari- 
onettes, often to the discouragement of 
dramatics teachers who considered the 
boy a promising actor, Then, however, as 
today, Tillstrom delighted in make-be- 
lieve, and with puppets he found that he 
“could do anything and everything.” 

A professional by the time he was 18, 
Tillstrom tried one year at the University 
of Chicago, then quit to work because he 
wanted to do little else. For several years 
WPA projects provided his only oppor- 
tunities for a stage, with hospital-ward 
shows and benefits on the side. 

Kukla’s birth was a happy accident in 
1936. A friend had asked for a hand pup- 
pet and Tillstrom made one out of odds 
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and ends. But when he saw the button- 
bright eyes of his new creation staring up 
from the packing box, he couldn’t let the 
little guy go, Ballerina Tamara Touma- 
nova saw the puppet and exclaimed: “Oh, 
kukla!” (the Russian word for doll). Not 
long after, RCA-Victor took Tillstrom 
and Kukla to the New York World’s Fair 
as part of its television exhibit. 
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There Ollie was born, a dragon (from 
one of the first and finest families) be- 
cause “you just naturally have a dragon.” 
Originally Ollie’s personality was _pat- 
terned after the gregarious, assured fel- 
lows who are TV engineers—and it has 
changed only slightly. 

The 2,000 shows which Kukla and Ol- 
lie did at the fair, at the rate of ten a 
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With their automobile in fine shape, the trio get on their merry way 
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But Ollie swallows the lunch—including paper cups and table cloth 
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RADIO-TELEVISION 





day (all different 
because  Tillstrom 
dislikes repetition ) , 
enabled the kids to 
celebrate their 
tenth anniversary 
in TV last spring. 
RCA-Victor is still 
their sponsor, 
another proof of 
the devotion they 
earn. On Sept. 27 
Sealtest will begin 
sharing the ex- 
pense of the program—under a plan to 
put the show in all of the nation’s 43 
television cities. 

The Players: The cast has grown 
steadily. With Kukla and Ollie at the 
World’s Fair was Mme. Ophelia Oogle- 
puss, a raucous ex-actress with a sausage 
nose and a grand manner. Since then 
the Kuklapolitan Players have broad- 
ened to include Fletcher Rabbit, a brick 
of a fellow, with enough dude in him to 
see that his ears are freshly pressed for 
all state occasions. There is Colonel 
Cracky, a bombastic Southern gentleman 
who got into a little trouble on his Nan- 
tucket vacation when he neglected to pay 
his hotel bill. 

Cecil Bill is the Players’ stage man- 
ager, a bumbling try-hard who quite 
practically dispenses with syllables and 
such and talks in a succession of “ttui, 
twoey, dooings” and so forth, And of 
course there is Buelah Witch, a_har- 
rowing experience named in honor of and 
thoroughly belying the pleasant efficiency 
of Beulah Zachary, the show’s producer. 
It is Buelah’s broom which transported 
the kids on this summer's vacation—but 
landed Fran in California in the La Brea 
tar pits instead of Nantucket. 

No Rehearsal: Veteran show people, 
who can recognize all the elements of 
good drama in the productions, are 
amazed to learn that Tillstrom and Miss 
Allison work without either script or for- 
mal rehearsal. Miss Allison just fell into 
her role when the show went on a local 
Chicago station in 1947, and her nimble, 
kind humor blends perfectly with the 
characters and idiosyncrasies of the pup- 
pets. Backstage, the show is something 
to see. 

Tillstrom, in his underwear, works from 
behind a screen, with Miss Allison out 
front in camera range, So agile are Till- 
strom’s hands and so great his ability to 
delineate the personality of his puppets, 
whether singing, talking, or hiccuping, 
that his own presence is never hinted. 
Miss Zachary, director Lewis Gomavitz, 
and even Tillstrom’s backstage aide Joe 
Lockwood usually talk directly to Kukla 
and Ollie rather than the boss. The show 
has no mystery. It is a simple case of 
believing, and many of the show’s adult 
viewers are learning once 
much fun it is to believe. 
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Canine Calories 


Contrary to the view held by many dog 
fanciers, dry dog foods appear to be just 
as nutritious as canned foods. In fact, 
some dogs may even do better on a diet of 
the dried variety. 

Research supporting this point was re- 
ported last week in the Journal of the 
American Veterinary Medical Association 
by Drs. C. A. Hoppert and E. B. Hart, 
biochemistry professors at Michigan State 
College and the University of Wisconsin, 
respectively. After working for more than 
six months with groups of beagles, collies, 
and fox terriers, they came to this con- 
clusion: A “properly prepared” dry dog 
food equals or exceeds the best-known 
brands of canned foods in meeting a dog’s 
needs. 


Disappearing Trick 

How sleek and streamlined ought a 
plane to be? An eminent English scien- 
tist pointed up this question when he 
estimated the effect of insects squashed 
on a plane’s wings and body. His calcula- 
tion: For craft flying at close to the 
speed of sound, the bugs decreased the 
speed by 10 to 15 miles per hour. 

“Yet the modern plane is getting to 
look more like a damn porcupine than a 
flying machine,” mused J. F. Byrne, di- 
rector of research and engineering for 
the Airborne Instruments Laboratory, 
Inc. He was referring to the sprouting 
of antennas which has marred the 
streamlines of modern aircraft. For alti- 





$200,000 tower tests new antennas 
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tude measurement, air-ground communi- 
cation, and several other electronic sys- 
tems, the average commercial airliner 
is studded with about a dozen protuber- 
ances of various shapes and sizes. With 
radio-telephone, television, and new 
navigational aids in the offing (all re- 
quire additional antennas) and with 
cruising speeds steadily increasing, the 
protrusion problem is becoming more 
and more acute. 

In essence the solution is simple: Put 
the antennas inside the plane where they 
éan’t offer wind resistance. An ingrown 
antenna picks up radio signals efficiently. 
And for some purposes it is even possible 
to electrify a wing, part of the tail sec- 
tion, or the whole body of the plane, 
thus using structural parts as antennas 
(NEwsweek, May 19, 1947, and Jan. 
5, 1948). 

Blind Spots: In practice, however, 
ingrown antennas (engineers call them 
faired-in) work poorly unless they are 
carefully designed and located. The very 
short waves now used for many of a 
plane’s electronic systems are blocked off 
by parts of the aircraft. Thus an antenna 
placed just forward of the tail section 
might have a large “blind” area, because 
of an electronic “shadow” cast by the 
wings or some other section. 

Last week Byrne told how he and his 
associates at Airborne’s Mineola, N. Y.., 
laboratory are struggling to make faired- 
in antennas practical for planes of all 
types. The chief problem is location. 

“The tip of the tail is the ideal place 
for faired-in antennas,” Byrne- observed. 
“If we could crowd all the antennas into 
the apex of the vertical stabilizer, most 
of our problems would be solved. Un- 
fortunately we can put only two or three, 
at most, in this location.” 

To test faired-in antennas, Airborne’s 
engineers designed and built a $200,000 
electronic firing range. A model plane 
(usually with a wing spread of 4 feet), 
carved in wood and coated with an 
electrically conductive metal film, is 
mounted on an arm extending from the 
top of a small tower. The arm is pivoted 
so that the plane can be turned any 
way desired. Then electronic signals are 
sent from a transmitter and picked up 
by an antenna faired into the plane. As 
the model is pivoted slowly, the strength 
of reception is recorded by a mechani- 
cal pen on a bull’s-eye chart that shows 
the intensity of the pickup in all direc- 
tions relative to the antenna. By mov- 
ing the antenna from one location to 
another, Byrne can tell from his charts 
where it should be placed to avoid seri- 
ous blind spots. 


Fowl Air 


Over the last dozen years turkey rais- 
ing has become a flourishing, multimil- 
lion-dollar industry on the high, dry pla- 
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Raiment for a fairy princess 


NOT EVEN A FAIRY PRINCEsS could ask for finer raiment than is within your 
reach today, such is the wonderful array of fabrics you have to choose from! 
Soft and luxurious woolens ... gay and durable cottons... highly 
versatile synthetics . . . all “custom tailored” with the aid of chemicals 

to insure exactly the desired texture, softness, feel or “hand,” drape, 
fullness and other qualities. 

The textile industry has persevered in its determination to increase the 
variety, improve the quality and reduce the cost of fabrics for you. 
American Cyanamid Company, through the development and manufacture 
of chemicals and chemical specialties, for textile processing, has 
‘ontributed substantially to the results achieved, and is 


co-operating in full to make possible the “fabrics of tomorrow.” 
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AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 





30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y, 












Materials for the Textile Industry 


one of the many industries served by Cyanamic 




















White sidewall tires, « on wheel corers and rear fender scuff guards optional at extra cost 


The car that likes to be compared—new Plymouth 


If you prize value, Plymouth is the winner in the low-priced field. Of 22 quality 
features found in most high-priced cars, low-priced Plymouth has 21 — low-priced 
car “A” has 13 —low-priced car “B” has 4! See the new Quality Chart at your 
PLYMOUTH Plymouth dealer’s now. Then — better still—drive all three of these cars. Let 
i a CARS | actual comparison on the road be your guide to the most dollar-for-dollar, 
feature-for-feature car value. PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan 
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teau of Colorado, Utah, and Wyoming. 
Herded in flocks numbering thousands, 
the big birds range like sheep. Yet while 
the insect-infested rangeland has proved 
an economic blessing to turkey ranchers 
(turkeys are fond of grasshoppers), the 
rarefied atmosphere of the mile-high 
states has handicapped the region’s hatch- 
eries. 

Up to 50 per cent of the eggs “cooked” 
in incubators failed to hatch; presumably 
because they lacked oxygen. With tur- 
key eggs worth 40 cents apiece and 
healthy poults selling for about a dollar, 
it was easy to see why the hatchery men 
went looking for a way to cut egg mor- 
tality. 

Experiments on a laboratory scale had 
shown that hatchability at high altitudes 
might be increased by introducing pure 
oxygen into incubators, but until recently 
the technique had never been tried on a 
practical scale. Last week it was learned 
that the Poehlmann Hatchery in Salt Lake 
City had completed tests on oxygenating 
turkey eggs in some of its vast 15,000- 
egg incubators. 

Results: Engineers had hooked up in 
series fifteen tanks of compressed oxygen 
to an incubator and connected regulators 
like those used in hospital oxygen tents. 
About 5 liters of gas per minute were 
fed into the incubator, building up the 
concentration of oxygen to about sea- 
level normality. 

Hatching day arrived after almost a 
month of anxious watching. Said one en- 
gineer: “I really felt like a mother.” A 
count revealed a sizable 16 per cent in- 
crease in hatching over the normal ex- 
pectancy, Estimating that from the eco- 
nomic standpoint a mere 3 per cent in- 
crease may justify installation of the oxy- 
gen equipment, other hatcheries in Utah 
and Colorado hastened to follow in Poehl- 
mann’s footsteps. 

Meanwhile, down at sea level, poultry- 
men were becoming aware of the success 
of the high-altitude egg-oxygenation proc- 
ess. They were wondering whether a 
few quarts of oxygen “pumped” into their 
incubators might not help to “force” 
chicks and reduce their own egg losses. 


Learning to Think 


Some psychologists believe that a hu- 
man being is born with the ability to solve 
problems through reasoning. As the fa- 
mous English biologist Thomas Huxley 
put. it: “The brain secretes thought as the 
liver secretes bile.” 

“Nothing could be farther from the 
truth,” declared Profs. Harry F. and 
Margaret K. Harlow, husband-and-wife 
research team of the University of Wis- 
consin psychology department. In the 
current issue of Scientific American they 
reported a recently completed series of 
experiments involving nursery-school chil- 
dren and monkeys. Their conclusion: “An 
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Self-satisfied ape and puzzled child: In some cases monkeys were smarter 


untrained brain is sufficient for trial-and- 
error, fumble-through behavior, but only 
training enables an individual to think in 
terms of ideas and concepts.” 

In the simplest test, monkeys were con- 
fronted with a small board on which lay 
two objects different in size, color, and 
shape. If an animal picked up the right 
object, it was rewarded by finding raisins 
or peanuts underneath. From trial to 
trial the position of the objects was 
shifted, and as soon as the monkey 
learned to pick the right object every 
time, two different objects were substi- 
tuted. 

When the monkeys were first given this 
test, they learned slowly and laboriously. 
But as they solved problem after problem 
of the same type, they learned each new 
problem with progressively greater speed. 
Finally, if an animal chose the right ob- 
ject on the first trial, it rarely made an 
error on subsequent trials. 

A group of children 2 to 5 years old 
also were taught to discriminate between 
the right and wrong object. (They were 
rewarded with brightly colored beads 
instead of food.) As a group the children 
learned more rapidly, but the smartest 
monkeys learned faster than the dullest 
children. 

In another test, which required more 
advanced reasoning, the monkeys actually 


scored higher than the children. This 
experiment used three objects—two blocks 
and one funnel. The reward was hidden 
under the funnel. After a dozen trials the 
setup was changed to two funnels and 
one block, with the reward concealed 
under the block. Thus the monkeys and 
children learned to pick the odd-shaped 
object. 


Significance-- 

Perhaps the most significant finding 
from these and more complicated tests 
was that once a monkey mastered a prob- 
lem the thought process was somehow 
retained. After a lapse of a year or more 
the monkeys quickly regained top effi- 
ciency in solving problems that had orig- 
inally taken weeks to learn. 

From their experiments the Harlows 
concluded a theory of learning generally 
applicable to beasts as well as to human 
beings. When an individual learns to | 
cope with a particular type of problem, 
he stores in his brain a pattern of thought 
representing the solution. Thus the adult 
human being accumulates a file of thought 
patterns on which he draws to solve life’s 
puzzles as they occur. And true language 
(probably the only fundamental intellec- 
tual process possessed by man and not by 
beasts) serves as a sort of index to thought 
patterns and thus aids reasoning. 
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Loeb and the Law 


One of the angriest crusades that Wil- 
liam Loeb’s Vermont dailies have waged 
is against a whiskery old state law which 
permits body writs in civil suits. In some 
cases, a defendant can be jailed if he 
cannot put up security for the amount for 
which he is being sued. The Loeb papers, 
The Burlington News and St, Albans 
Messenger, cried last spring for the re- 
lease of three ex-GI’s against whom judg- 
ments had been entered in auto-accident 
cases. One was in prison fifteen months. 

Last week Loeb was snared by the 
statute his papers hate so much, A New 
York lotion maker named George Gallow- 
hur accused the 43-year-old publisher of 
stealing the affections of his wife, Nackey 
Scripps Gallowhur (whose grandfather 
started the Scripps-Howard chain). Be- 
cause Bill Loeb, at 2 a.m., couldn’t im- 
mediately put up the $150,000 for which 
Gallowhur sued him, he was locked up 
for ten hours in the neat little jail at 
Woodstock, Vt. 

That gave Loeb a Grade A chance to 
practice the straight-shooting reporting 
he preaches. Next day his Burlington Sun- 
day News and (Manchester) New Hamp- 
shire Sunday News (other Loeb papers: 
The Manchester Union and Leader) ran 
full accounts of the boss’s arrest—smack 
on their front pages. “Honesty?” Loeb 
snorted. “That was just common sense.” 


Spinning Compass 


Ted O. Thackrey was tightening the 
belt of his leftish, 10-cent tabloid, The 
New York Daily Compass. In_ three 
months he had been able to draw only 
about 40,000 of the 65,000 readers he 
needed to break even, and already he had 
fired five editorial staffers (about a fifth of 
his small crew). Then last week he suf- 
fered a crushing body blow. His crack 
health-and-welfare columnist, Albert 
Deutsch, thought he was hammering too 
hard at ex-Attorney General Tom Clark, 
and quit, 


Atomie Daily 


An ex-exporter who worked his way 
through college as a bellhop, Glenn Clif- 
ford Lee is a restlessly supercharged 39- 
year-old who nervously drums his desk 
top and wears gaudy, ready-tied bow ties 
because “I don’t have time to tie them 
myself.” Ever since he took over the 
weekly Herald in Pasco, Wash., almost 
two years ago—his first fling at newspaper- 
ing—he has been an embarrassing thorn 
in the side of officials at the government's 
vast Hanford plutonium plant at nearby 
tichland. 

Lee was poking around the arid sage- 
brush hills of Eastern Washington for a 
mill to make the flour he was shipping to 
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Bill Loeb: The boss made The News 


the Orient when he—and two partners— 
decided to buy the weekly for a reported 
$80,000. He quickly stepped it up into a 
daily, The Tri-City Herald. He also be- 
gan to peddle his papers in Richland, a 
“company town” with a population of 
24,000 today, which the Atomic Energy 
Commission owns and the General Elec- 
tric Co. runs. Now half his 12,000 circu- 
lation is there. 

Exposure: Last February unemploy- 
ment swiftly struck Richland. GE had 
laid off 5,000 employes from the atom 
plant. Quickly The Herald began to print 
stories of waste on the Hanford reserva- 
tion. It ran figures and accused AEC of 
mismanagement. It claimed, for instance, 
that $500,000 had been spent on a new 
water system and that the system was 
then scrapped and another started. 

Lee, who grits his teeth grimly at such 
“socialistic empires” as Hanford, had a 
personal grudge against AEC-GE. It had 
taken him almost a year to get even a 
“heatless, toiletless” clapboard shack for 
his Richland bureau. (He has since been 
assigned land for additional office space. ) 





Glenn Lee: Headache for GE 


He shouted that the community-owned 
weekly, Richland Villager, was simply a 
slanted “house organ” for GE. The Vil- 
lager’s editor sued him, and the case 
comes up this fall. 

Invitation and Gimmick: When 
GE mulled over the idea of making The 
Villager a daily, Glenn Lee, in front-page 
editorials, claimed it was an infringement 
of “freedom of the press” and “free enter- 
prise.” A Washington State newspaper as- 
sociation supported him. Finally, in June, 
GE invited bids from outsiders wishing 
to start a new Richland journal. 

But Lee, figuring he already had a 
head start, made no offer. The lone bid 
(for $175,000) came from Mort Frayn, 
a prosperous printer from Seattle. Frayn’s 
offer had a gimmick, though. Any paper 
circulating largely in the atom town would 
also have to print there. Lee called it “mo- 
nopoly in reverse,”and General Electric 
told Frayn it could make no such promise. 

The Herald editorialized: “The news- 
paper business is a lot different type of 
business than a drugstore or hat shop or 
filling station. A master plan can be set 
up for merchants but not for a newspaper 
... The Pacific Northwest and the nation 
are watching and waiting.” Last week the 
atom makers of Richland were bewil- 
deredly watching and waiting too. Frayn 
said he might submit a new bid “in the 
next week or two.” Lee just sat tight. 


Life Expectancy 


The average term of office for a man- 
aging editor of Time magazine is approx- 
imately five years. Last week Time’s 
younger and bigger sister publication, 
Life, lowered that average toward four. 

First managing editor of Life, follow- 
ing a last-minute switch which side- 
tracked John S. Martin (a Time m.e. for 
five years, eight months), was John S. 
Billings (a Time m.e. for two years, 
eleven months). Starting in 1936, Bill- 
ings went the pace for eight years on 
Life. Then came Daniel Longwell, whose 
mantle two years later fell upon the 
slender shoulders of Joseph Thorndike, a 
former Time cub who had, on Life, been 
assistant to both Billings and Longwell. 

Thorndike, a sparse, 36-year-old New 
Englander who enjoys being twitted 
about his shrewd regional taciturnity, also 
had an assistant. He was Edward Thomp- 
son, a more megalithic type. Thompson 
had come up from the photo side of the 
magazine and had done a hitch with the 
Air Force graphic-arts service, Last week 
Thompson succeeded Thorndike as man- 
aging editor of Life. The arithmetic 
showed Life as having had three different 
executive officers in thirteen years. And 
one coming up. 

But whereas Billings and Longwell 
were retained on the staff of Life as vet- 
eran consultants, Thorndike was to “an- 
nounce his plans later.” 
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Birthday: To honor Erne, BARRYMORE 
on her 70th birthday, Aug. 15, the Mo- 
tion Picture Academy arranged an inter- 
national broadcast. Bing Crosby sang 
‘Happy Birthday” and President Truman, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, and others paid 
tribute. 


Married: Hollywood’s No. 1 bachelor, 
Jiamey Stewart, 41, and dark-haired 
divoreée GLornta Hatrrrick McLean, 31; 
in Brentwood Presbyterian Church, 


Acme 


Stewart and bride: The right girl 


Aug. 9. “Oh boy, it feels fine to be mar- 
ried!” Stewart said after the ceremony. 
“I took so long to find the right girl be- 
cause I was having so much fun.” 

> WaLTER Waite, 56, Negro writer and 
former head of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People, 
announced in New Delhi, India, that he 
was married in New York July 6 to 
Poppy CANNON, 40, white, a free-lance 
writer. 


Suing: In Los Angeles, Aug. 10, GincER 
Rocers, 38, Academy Award winner in 
1940 (“Kitty Foyle”), sued for a divorce 
from her third husband, real-estate sales- 
man JoHN Cavin Briccs II, 29. She 
charged mental cruelty. 


Died: The lean and white-haired char- 
acter actor HARRY DAVENPORT, 83, vet- 
eran of 78 years on stage and screen; in 
Hellywood, Aug. 9. 

> Av SHEAN, 81, surviving member of the 
immortal vaudeville act Gallagher & 
Shean (“Absolutely, Mr. Gallagher; posi- 
tively, Mr. Shean!”) and uncle of the 
Marx brothers; in New York, Aug. 12. 

> MarGarET MITCHELL, 43, author of 
the best-seller “Gone With the Wind”; 
in Grady Hospital, Atlanta, Tuesday, 
Aug. 16; of injuries received when she 
was struck by an automobile on Aug. 11 
while crossing Peachtree Street, the thor- 
oughfare she made famous in her novel. 
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HOW MANY accidents can faulty footing 
cause in your business? Eliminate the danger 

. . build your walkways and platforms of 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson SAFWALK. Special- 
ly punched burred holes provide a safe, non- 
skid walking surface. Bridge-like bracing lends 
added strength. Rigid handrails permit rapid 
movement without hazard. 


BS&B SAFWALK material enables you to 
fit your structure exactly to the job. Steel 
angles, panels, gussets are pre-punched for 
fast, easy fit-up at the site. We will engineer 
your job and send you SAFWALK ready-cut 
and marked or you can buy it like lumber! 
You have a fire-proof structure, good for 
years of service. Or, having served its purpose 
in a temporary location, take it down for use 
elsewhere. BS&B SAFWALK is practically 
100% salvageable. 


SEND TODAY for latest literature, speci- 
fications, performance information. The engi- 
neering staff at BS&B is ready to help you 
solve your problems. A word from you will 
place them at your disposal. Fill in the coupon 
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below . .. mail it now! 
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4 Director, Special Products Division, BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 
| Section WW-8, Power and Light Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri 
l I want full details concerning BS&B SAFWALK. 
| ward complete data. [) Arrange to have Sales Engineer call on me. 
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AGRICULTURE: 
Big Crops, Bigger Surplus 


Welcome as bumper crops were dur- 
ing and after the war, American farmers 
had never forgotten that in years past 
their economic troubles were often in 
direct proportion to the size of their 
harvests, Last week gloom was in order. 

The Agriculture Department forecast a 
3,538,000,000-bushel corn crop, only 3 
per cent below last year’s record harvest. 
Added to record surpluses left over from 
1948, this year’s crop would spell out the 
greatest corn-surplus headache since be- 
fore the war. 

The cotton crop was estimated at 14,- 
800,000 bales, which meant a 2,000,000- 
to 3,000,000-bale surplus to be added to 
the existing carry-over of more than 
5,000,000 bales. Even a prediction that 
wheat yields would be down 12 per cent 
from last year failed to brighten the pic- 
ture. The total volume of food and fibers 
turned out by the nation’s farmers would 
be the second largest in history. 

Meanwhile the market was shrinking. 
Agriculture Department experts warned 
farmers to expect a cutback in exports— 
possibly a “painful” one—as foreign lands 
got back into production and intensified 
worldwide dollar shortages inhibited or- 
ders from abroad. 

Countermeasures: Last week, how- 
ever, Congress and the Administration 
prepared countermeasures to stave off the 
renaissance of that old bogey, the farm 
problem. With Administration acquies- 
cence, a Senate Agriculture subcommit- 
tee put the final quietus on the experi- 
mental Brannan plan and voted to support 
farm prices in 1950 at close to 90 per 


BUSINESS 








cent of parity. It also shifted the parity 
base so that the highest supports would 
go to livestock and not, as formerly, to 
wheat, cotton, and corn. This would make 
it more profitable to raise animals than 
the field crops, which present the worst 
problem. 

Further, the Agriculture Department 
was preparing some stopgaps. It offered 
low-interest (4 per cent) loans to en- 
courage farmers to build their own facili- 
ties for storage of surplus crops. And it 
was considering extending marketing 
quotas to cover more crops and reimpos- 
ing acreage controls. Under penalty of 
forfeiting his claim to price supports, the 
farmer would be persuaded to cut down 
his acreage, thus putting a halter on fu- 
ture surpluses. 


MONOPOLIES: 


Defense Arguments 


There are always cheers when the 
Justice Department files an antitrust suit 
against a big corporation. Joe Doakes 
seems to feel that his government is pro- 
tecting him against the monopolistic as- 
pirations of big business. 

This simple faith is badly shaken by 
articles appearing in the current issues of 
two scholarly publications, the Yale Law 
Journal and Harvard University’s Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics. Both articles 
attack the Justice Department's position 
in the case it recently won against the 
New York Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co. 

Their argument, in essence, is much 
the same: (1) A&P policies which were 
attacked by the government have resulted 
in more intense competition, greater ef- 
ficiency, and lower prices throughout the 


food industry; (2) there is no evidence 
that the A&P has a monopoly in the food 
business or is in any danger of gaining 
one; and (3) the Justice Department is 
protecting inefficient businessmen and 
working against the interests of the con- 
sumer. 

Competition: “When the courts 
looked at monopoly power in the Alcoa, 
tobacco, and movie cases,” said the Yale 
Law Journal, “they were dealing with 
power that shackled the forces of a free 
market, But [in the A&P case] . . . the 
defendant corporation represented the 
forces of competition, efficiency and 
change... 

“A&P’s share of the national market 
declined from 11.6 to 7.1 per cent from 
1933 to 1942. The highest percentage in 
any ‘local’ market area was 17 in 1925, 
20.5 in 1938, and 19.8 in 1941. Other 
chains, cooperatives, and independent 
super-markets show no signs of impend- 
ing extinction, Even small retailers per- 
sist in large number . . . The cardinal 
characteristic of the whole field is rela- 
tive freedom of entry, an almost insuper- 
able barrier to anything resembling mo- 
nopoly.” 

The moral of the A&P case, suggests 
M. A. Adelman in Harvard’s Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, is that large, ef- 
ficient companies had better mend their 
ways, stop cutting costs and do business 
like less capable competitors. According 
to Adelman’s analysis, the government 
maintained: 
> That a firm should not cut prices in 
hope of attracting more business, 
> That a retailer ought not to wholesale 
or manufacture, for efficient operation in 
these fields gives him an “unfair” advan- 
tage. 
> That a buyer should not try to obtain 





Louis Tager from Ewing Galloway 


Another bumper corn crop—like last year’s stora ge-bursting harvest above—hangs over the market 
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HONEYWELL COMFORT 


begins with the Blueprint 








IN THE MODERN SCHOOL 


Nownere is personal comfort more important 
than in the schoolroom. And, to maintain the 
highest standards of comfort, health and work- 
ing efficiency, modern schools and colleges are 
installing the very latest developments in heating 
and ventilating equipment. 


Whether you are interested in schools or hos- 
pitals, hotels or apartments, offices or factories— 
or in your own home—the time to decide upon 
the proper heating and air conditioning system 
is when the building is in the blueprint stage. 
And remember—no heating or air conditioning 
plant can be better than the controls that 
govern it. 


Honeywell 


CONTROL STEMS 





MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY + 


MINNEAPOLIS 8, MINNESOTA * e 


Since 1885, Minneapolis-Honeywell has pio- 
neered in the development of controls for resi- 
dential, commercial and industrial use. To insure 
maximum comfort, safe- 
ty and dependability, in- 
sist upon Honeywell 
heating and air condi- 





tioning controls for your 


ROOM THERMOSTAT 
The Symbol of Modern 
Temperature Control 


new building or your 


new home. 


For further information, consult your architect 
or heating contractor, or write Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company, 2879 Fourth 
Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 


ELECTRIC, PNEUMATIC, ELECTRONIC CONTROLS: 


For home heating ¢ for hotels and apartments e¢ for 
schools and hospitals ¢ for commercial heating and air con- 
ditioning © for refrigeration ¢ for industrial process ¢ 
for aviation ° for rail, highway and water transportation 


IN CANADA 7 LEASIDE, TORONTO 17, ONTARIO 














Use Management “Task-Forces”’ 
To Help Solve Your 


Business Problems 





When executives, be- 
cause of pressing day-to- 
day affairs, are forced to 
postpone the solution of special 
management problems, the use of 
GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES as 
a “task-force” is in order. 

GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES 
are also available for counsel and 
assistance on problems of policy, 
procedure, finance, organization, per- 
sonnel, and material management; 
or for the making of a comprehen- 
sive management audit. 





A statement of the 
firm's experience and facilities 
will be supplied on request. 


GRIFFENUAGEN & ASSOGIATES 
Consultants in Management since 1911 


CHICAGO 1 NEW YORK 18 

333 N. Michigan Ave. 500 Fifth Ave. 
BOSTON 8 WASHINGTON 5 

11 Beacon St. 821 15th St., N. W. 
MILWAUKEE 2 LOS ANGELES 14 

828 N. Broadway Lit W. Seventh St. 


Charter member, 
Association of Consulting Management Engineers 














APPRAISALS OF 
STORES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


Joventory and apprais- 
al of Department Stores, 
Hospitals and other 
Institutional Property 
simplifies problems of 
insurance, departmental 
accounting, finance, and 
property control. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
Company 
Home Office: Milwaukee, Wis. 
Over Fifty Years of Service 
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or force lower prices so he can pass them 
along to the consumer. 

“There is a real danger,” continued 
Adelman, “that such legal actions will dis- 
credit the wider interpretation of the anti- 
trust laws and invite crippling amend- 
ments.” He urged greater appropriations 
for antitrust work and a strengthening of 
antitrust agencies, but he asked at the 
same time for “a program which makes 
consistent sense.” 

Last week the Justice Department, ap- 
parently unperturbed by the criticism, 
was reported to be putting the finishing 
touches on a civil suit, presumably to 
break up the A&P into smaller pieces. 
Significance -- 

The antitrust laws, from the Sherman 


Act to the Robinson-Patman Act, are 
vague, indefinite, and in some aspects 





mission and the Justice Department—and 
the economists shaping their policies—a 
relatively free hand in applying their 
own private theories to shape the future 
economic system of the country. The arti- 
cles in the Yale and Harvard journals 
are symptomatic of growing doubt as to 
whether these theories are sound and in 
the public interest. 


LABOR: 


Reuther Go-Ahead 


Walter Reuther had asked Ford work- 
ers for a strike vote to be used as a lever 
in negotiating with the company. A strike, 
he emphasized, would be called only as a 
last resort. 

Last week in Michigan 75,000 Ford 
workers voted, backing up Reuther by 


Acme 


Ford workers vote a strike threat by 7 to 1 


virtually contradictory. They are sub- 
ject to a wide latitude of interpretation 
by government agencies and by the 
courts. 

Many businessmen have protested 
against this vagueness and have called 
for a thorough overhaul of antitrust leg- 
islation, Some corporation lawyers con- 
cede, however, that vagueness is un- 
avoidable. They say you cannot define 
antitrust violations precisely and _ that 
each case must be interpreted by the 
courts on its own merits. 

As a result it is possible for govern- 
ment agencies enforcing the laws to fol- 
low economic theories and beliefs which 
were not in the mind of Congress when 
the laws were passed. And most courts 
have been showing a decided tendency 
to back the government’s judgment in 
such involved matters. 

This has given the Federal Trade Com- 


7 to 1. The United Auto Workers’ execu- 
tive board quickly followed with authori- 
zation for a walkout. 

Thus fortified, Reuther and his bar- 
gaining team turned back to their de- 
mands. They still wanted a pension plan. 
a medical-care plan, and a boost in wages. 
Ford held to its line: no pay raises for 
one year; no change in “non-economic” 
contract provisions for eighteen months. 

Early this week the contract, which 
had expired July 15, was being con- 
tinued on a day-to-day basis. And under 
Michigan law Reuther had to call a strike 
within 30 days or the workers’ vote would 
be nullified. His repeated willingness to 
“continue to negotiate . . . to reach a fair 
and equitable settlement” produced re- 
ports that he might be waiting for the 
fact-finding board’s report on steel—due 
next month. Union bargaining objectives 
for pensions, health benefits, and wage in- 
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creases are the same in both industries. 
But UAW spokesmen loudly insisted that 
Reuther depended on no man—including 
Philip Murray—to handle his battles. 


EMPLOYMENT: 


Jobs for the Graduates 


This week, as job openings were get- 
ting tighter for thousands of young col- 
lege graduates, Simon & Schuster came 
up with a paper-backed volume, “Your 
Career.”* Among the prospects and open- 
ings analyzed by Ed Cunningham and 
Leonard Reed, the authors: 
> Actuary—Only 450 professional actu- 
aries are practicing. And in the last ten 
years an average of less than twenty an- 
nually have passed the eight necessary 
tests, with more than 200 companies com- 
peting for their services. 
> Airline pilot—About 6,000 are employed 
by scheduled carriers, but increased pas- 
senger capacity of new planes has cut 
demand. Prospects for new entrants are 
exceedingly slim. 
> Architect—About 14,000 are practicing, 
another 10,000 are training. Barring a 
serious business slump, all available archi- 
tects will keep busy on public and pri- 
vate building for the next ten years. 
> Commercial photographer — Cities, 
which employ the bulk of commercial 
photographers, are saturated with them. 
> Dentist—The profession is understaffed; 
only 22 per cent of population receives 
dental care in any vear. Because of limited 
facilities, however, dental schools are 
turning away applicants. 
> Engineer—Aeronautical: There is a sur- 
plus of applicants with only a bachelor’s 
degree, but specialists in aerodynamics, 
thermodynamics, electronics, and physics 
are needed. Air-conditioning: the short- 
age is expected to last for five years. 
Ceramic: The supply of 1,400 is insufli- 
cient to satisfy demands of more than 
6,000 ceramic plants, which will require 
up to 1,000 engineers annually for the 
next ten years. Chemical: Some difficulty 
is anticipated in placing the available sup- 
ply. Civil: When present oversize classes 
are graduated, beginning in 1950 or 1951, 
there will be keen competition for jobs. 
Electrical: Some danger of overcrowding 
exists. Industrial: Prospects are good for 
qualified applicants but will fall off in the 
next five years. Mechanical: War-induced 
shortage is not yet overcome, but the 
record number of graduates indicates the 
saturation point is approaching. 
> Lawyer — Swollen college enrollments 
threaten serious overcrowding within the 
next five to ten years. Probably only the 
best-qualified newcomers have an even 
chance of success. 
> M.D.—Larger peacetime military forces 
and new veterans’ hospitals will increase 





*Your Career. By Ed Cunningham and Leonard 
Reed. 72 pages. Simon & Schuster. $1 
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Sn Los shngeles 
THE ALEXANDRIA 


Large, airy rooms—each with 

bath or shower and radio. 

Drive-In Garage. Families 

welcome. 

FIFTH at SPRING STREET 
Frank Walker, Manager 


Buren St., Chicago 5, Il. 





























IT’S NOT HOW 
BUT WHERE YOU STAY! ——— 





FOR RESERVATIONS: Contact the individual 
hotels—or ABBELL HOTELS RESERVA- 
TION BUREAU, 59 East Van 








When you stay at an 
ABBELL HOTEL you enjoy 
the rest and relaxation that 





come from expert, efficient Bae 
service... fine food ... modern . 
comforts ... and pleasant, 


friendly surroundings! Best of 
all, the ABBELL HOTELS’ 
rates are truly moderate... 
and their convenient “heart 
of the city’’ locations 

give you valuable 

extra time. 








ST. LOUIS 

THE DESOTO 

NEW YORK 

THE PARAMOUNT 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THE WILLARD 

LOS ANGELES 

THE ALEXANDRIA 


Ti —_ 
Abbell |) 
HOTELS | 


COMFORT 
COURTESY 











OVER 100 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Selling Direct to User 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FACTORIES: New York « St. Louis 
Minneapolis « Des Moines ¢ Kansts City 


commerce —Hotel Syracuse also is headquarters 
for educational and recreational activities. No 
matter what brings you — a visit at con- 
stantly modern Hotel Syracuse is 
always a pleasure. 









Four Great Restaurants. 600 Rooms. 
James F Gilday, Manager. 
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In the center of an area rich in industry and 
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AMBASSADOR 
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offer additional 
transient accommodations 
to a distinguished clientele 
* PUMP ROOM 
* THE BUTTERY 
* THE PARADE 
The unusual 
* SARAH SIDDONS WALK 
available for private parties, 
meetings and all special functions 
Ernest Byfield Pres. 
Frank Bering Chmn. 
James A. Hart Mng. Dir. 
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NORTH STATE PARKWAY AT GOETHE 
Chicago 10, Illinois 
~ 
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SQop HOMES 


Where 
TOMORROW'S 


Sales Are Made 
TO-NIGHT 


; selling is telling them at the 
right time and in the right place. 
Right time: evening. Right place:home. 








For 73 years the Chicago Daily 
News has been making it profit- 
able for advertisers to create 
tomorrow's soles by advertising 
the night before. 


Ohe Chicago Daily News is the pre- 
ferred home newspaper of Chicago's 
most IMPORTANT million. This group 
of reader-friends represents one of 
the richest concentrations of buying 
power in America to be reached by 
a daily newspaper. 


Moreover, through the Daily 
News you are talking to them 
in the leisurely environment of 
their homes. In their homes— 
where the pressure of the work- 
day is off and they can relax 
and reflect. 


Bn their home surroundings these 
people dream as they read of the 
good things of life they would like 
to own. And, as they read and 
dream, so do they buy! 


Ohey are Chicago's most IMPOR- 
TANT million—as many an advertiser 
has found out! For example, more 
automotive advertising is placed in 
the Chicago Daily News than in any 
other Chicago daily newspaper! 


CHICAGO 
DAILY NEWS 


For 73 Years Chicago's HOME Newspaper 
JOHN S. KNIGHT, Publisher 
DAILY NEWS PLAZA 
400 West Madison Street, CHICAGO 


Offices In 
NEW YORK + DETROIT « LOS ANGELES « MIAMI 


NIL TT 
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need for physicians. Medical schools are 
at maximum capacities, and entrance re- 
quirements increasingly rigid. Authorities 
recommend that only top third of pre- 
medical students be accepted for pro- 
fessional study. 

> Newspaperman—The field is highly 
competitive and starting jobs are obtained 
only after persistent effort. Consolidation 
has cut down the number of papers in the 
nation. 

> Optometrist—About 14,000 are prac- 
ticing; 6,000 more are needed. An esti- 
mated 70,000,000 Americans have faulty 
eyesight and the population is increasing 
proportionately faster than the number of 
optometrists. 

> Osteopath—Increasing use of oste- 
opathy by Veterans Administration and 
United States Public Health Service, 
matched with small supply of practition- 
ers (11,270) and students (1,500), means 
enlarged demand in the future. 

> Petroleum geologist—There are four to 
five jobs available for each geologist hold- 
ing an M.S. or M.A. degree. The shortage 
will last another three to five years. 

> Professional nurse—About 280,500 are 
active at present, with the need by 1950 
set at 409,700. 

> Secretarial worker—The situation varies 
according to local business conditions. 
But an over-all shortage is acute enough 
to be a headache to office managers. 

> Statistician—Many new jobs are open- 
ing, with the shortage likely to last ten 
years. 

> Teacher—The shortage is most acute in 
elementary schools. Teachers of science, 
mathematics, vocational arts, and the 
more specialized subjects are in great 
demand. Best salary prospects are in 
New York, New Jersey, and California. 


FOODS: 


And Now Frozen Coffee 


This week, in 25 food stores in four 
cities—New York, Syracuse, Philadelphia, 
and Washington—housewives could buy 
coffee in frozen, concentrated form simi- 
lar to frozen orange juice. For 47 cents 
they could get a small can which would 
make 30 cups of coffee simply by adding 
hot water. 

Snow Crop, the originator, did not 
claim that its concentrate was as flavorful 
as carefully brewed fresh coffee. But it 
asserted that, in the opinion of the expert 
coffee tasters along Front Street, New 
York, it was better than instant, pow- 
dered coffee. 

This week's offering is a sales test for 
the new product. If it catches buyers’ 
fancies, it soon will be generally avail- 
able. If not, it will quietly disappear, 
for fast-moving Snow Crop has no room 
for a “lemon” in its line of frozen foods. 

In a little more than three years Snow 
Crop has come from nothing to the No. 2 


spot in the frozen-foods business (second 
only to General Foods). This year its 
sales should exceed $20,000,000. And if 
the new product clicks, it will give the 
company entry into the $80,000,000-a- 
year instant-coffee market. 

To Charles W. Metcalf, president of 
Clinton Industries which owns Snow 
Crop, the company’s rapid rise is a per- 
sonal triumph. Four years ago, when he 
was 54, Metcalf saw a brilliant career 
blow up in his face. As executive vice 
president of General Foods, he bought so 
much rye that the Agriculture Depart- 
ment charged he had cornered the mar- 
ket. However, an appeals court found 





Metcalf: A flashy comeback 


nothing illegal in Metcalf’s action. But 
Metcalf also had been buying and selling 
for his account. When Drew Pearson 
spread the details of the deals in his 
column, the public-relations-minded Gen- 
eral Foods was quick to accept Metcalf’s 
resignation. 

Jobless, Metcalf put out his shingle as 
a food consultant and took on Clinton 
Industries, third largest corn refiner in 
the nation. In 1946 Clinton Industries 
Was moving over into more direct con- 
sumer products, and Metcalf came in to 
manage that part of Clinton’s strategy. 

Operation Snow Crop: At this point 
the old fraternity grip of General Foods 
alumni paid off. Three former GF men 
had started Snow Crop as a competitor of 
GF’s frozen-food division. In 1947 the 
thaw that hit the frozen-food industry 
sent them flying to Metcalf for help. He 
bought them out for $250,000, retained 
them to run Snow Crop, and then 
plunked in another $3,000,000 of Clin- 
ton’s money. 

Then Snow Crop started pioneering. 
The first step was into orange-juice con- 
centrates, where it hit a real postwar 
bonanza. Today frozen orange juice is 
the fastest selling frozen-food item in 
the market. Snow Crop was also first 
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Priceless movies of the growing-up years 
cost less than you may think 





The new Cine-Kodak Reliant Camera combines 
roll-film economy with true versatility 


Uses low-cost 8mm. film—enough in each roll to capture 20 to 
30 scenes on full-color Kodachrome Film for only $4.10, including 
Federal Tax—and including finishing by Kodak! No “threading” 
with this new movie camera. Just snap open gate, slip in the 
film, snap the gate shut. It’s easy. It's 

certain. Youll get beautiful movies 

right from the start, indoors or out. 


eo, FP 


Tue “Rewiant” has fine, fast f/2.7 
Lumenized lens. Built-in exposure 
guide “dials” the correct setting; 
+ four speeds include slow motion. 
_— (It takes telephoto shots, too, with accessory lens.) Only 
$89, including Federal Tax—and many Kodak dealers 
offer convenient time payments. 


* 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodak’s Complete Kodascope Eight-33 
Movie Service : @ 4 , with f/2 lens and 
Cine-Kodak cameras, capable ‘ a. ee lamp, a 
: ame i aco 
and easy-to-use movie makers , Tee sate pro 
Cine tedek Sie wro- jector or home 
aes : rt Cine-Kodak Magazine 8 shows. $75. 
cessed without extra charge ' : 


a : Camera loads in 3 seconds 
in Kodak laboratories . . . and Cine-Kodak Film with economical 8mm. 


Kodascope projectors that for full-color Koda- film. With fast f/1.9 
bring out the brilliant best of chrome and black- Lumenized lens, $163, 
the fine movies you make. and-white movies. including Federal Tax. 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark Prices subject to change without notice 











Modern, gaily decorated new observation 
lounge offers pleasant hours 
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lasty refreshments... companionship... 
lavern Lounge car. 


in the colorful 
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Novfpotk... Wester. 


The new diner — distinctively appointed 


...+ famed N, & W. food, 


Super-comfort coaches bring 
new relaxation, 


A new train —and a new experience ... Flashing over 
the rails between Norfolk, Va., and Cincinnati, the colorful 
Arrow sets a new standard in fast, luxurious travel —new com- 
fort, new beauty and sincere hospitality. Every new feature 
of this modern train is designed for one purpose — to make 
your trip one of genuine enjoyment. The new Powhatan 
Arrow is one of the truly fine trains of America. 

The Arrow traverses a beautiful and exciting land — from 
the famed beach resorts on the Atlantic Coast of storied Vir- 
ginia through broad valleys flanked by the majestic Blue 
Ridge and Allegheny mountains, through the great coal 
fields of southern West Virginia and into fertile farm lands 
and teeming industrial centers of Ohio. A trip on the Powha- 
tan Arrow brings you a new travel experience. 


Write for colorfully illustrated folder today. Address Passenger 
Department N, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, Va. 
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with concentrated grapefruit juice; first 
with frozen grape juice (second-best 
frozen concentrate seller), and first with 
a grapefruit-orange blend. 

If the frozen coffee passes its marketing 
test, Snow Crop will score again. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Frankenstein: Eugene Meyer told a 
Senate committee he opposed President 
Truman’s plan to double the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp.’s $2,500,000,000 
lending authority because, he said, there 
was no shortage of credit. Meyer, a for- 
mer Federal Reserve Board governor who 
in 1932 helped set up the RFC, said it 
“was to be liquidated after the crisis, but 
we seem to have had a. succession of 
crises .. . You should change the name to 
‘The Bank of the United States’ or ‘United 
States, Incorporated’.” 

Anti-Speed-Up: A Senate amendment 
to a $3,000,000,000 defense appropria- 
tions bill would prevent government con- 
tractors operating under the measure 
from using stop watches to make time 
and motion studies designed to increase 
worker efficiency. Labor ieaders, who 
backed the change in the bill, maintained 
that it would prevent “speed-ups” by 
management on Army, Navy and Air 
Force jobs. 

Costly Puffs: Debarking from the 
Queen Mary, Alfred E. Lyon, Philip 
Morris board chairman, revealed that the 
average British worker spends $5 of his 
$20-a-week paycheck on cigarettes. A 
pack costs 75 cents, he said, of which 55 
cents goes for taxes. 

Oil Glut: Jersey Standard stopped its 
imports of crude oil from the Middle 
East. Jersey signed up for the oil last 
vear—and received 2,500,000 barrels in 
February alone—as a hedge against a 
severe winter “which, however, did not 
materialize.” 

Plane Engines: Curtiss-Wright lured 
Roy T. Hurley away from his job at Ford 
as director of manufacturing engineering 
to become its new president. Paul Shields, 
C-W chairman, has now completed the 
management team he set out to build 
when he took over from Guy W. Vaughan 
last April. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Christmas Paper: Balsam-scented 
Christmas-gift wrapping paper will be 
introduced this fall by the Fredart Paper 
Corp. of New York. 

Leaf Pulverizer: The Propulsion En- 
gine Corp. of Kansas City, Kans., has 
come up with an attachment for its power 
mower, called the Grind-a-Leaf. Substi- 
tuting for the mowing blade, the attach- 
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ment picks up leaves, pulverizes them, 
and returns them to the ground for 
eventual absorption as fertilizer. 

Guncaster: Glo-Lure, Inc., of Med- 
ford, Wis., has perfected a “gun” for 
casting plugs and bait accurately up to 
100 feet. The spring-powered gun, 
measuring 30 inches over all, can be used 
with any standard reel. 

Sunlike Heat: Affiliated Gas Equip- 
ment, Inc., of Monrovia, Calif., has de- 
veloped an overhead gas-fired heating 
unit for industrial installation that utilizes 
infra-red rays. Because the rays travel in 
a straight line at the speed of light, they 
cannot be diverted by drafts or air cur- 
rents and, says the company, provide 
instantaneous heat for areas exposed to 
outside elements. 

No-Glare Television: The Rauland 
Corp., a subsidiary of Zenith Radio, has 
announced the Glare-Ban “black” televi- 
sion tube. An oxide lens gives a rieher 
quality to the gray and black portions of 
the television picture and minimizes glare 
from the white portions. The company 
claims that the Glare-Ban “black” tube 
can be viewed for hours in a lighted room 
without eyestrain. 


CORPORATIONS: 


The Jigsaw Report 


At least once a year corporate execu- 
tives and their public-relations advisers 
wrestle with a familiar problem: How 
can they present the company’s opera- 
tions in a way that will interest and in- 
form its employes? The public-relations 
man must compromise executive dignity 
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with the employe’s dislike of stuffy, for- 
mal statements. 

Last week ATF, Inc., formerly Ameri- 
can Type Founders, Inc., came up with 
a novel, uninhibited solution. The report 
from President Thomas Roy Jones was 
presented as scenes on a_ television 
screen. With the report went a jigsaw 
puzzle consisting of the company’s sales 
dollar surrounded by pictures of its 
products. In putting it together, em- 
ployes and their families would become 
more acutely aware of the 35.2 cent 
share for employes compared with 1.6 
cents for officers and directors and a 3.8- 
cent sliver for stockholders. 


MANAGEMENT: 


Avery, Still the Boss 


At the last Montgomery Ward annual 
meeting in April, Chairman Sewell Avery 
told stockholders that the recent mass 
exodus of the company’s senior executives 
was part of the nature of the merchandis- 
ing business. Avery, who is also chairman 
of U.S. -Gypsum, turned to William 
Keady, president of U.S. Gypsum (and 
a Montgomery Ward director), and re- 
marked: “We never have trouble like 
that at ‘Gyp,’ do we, Bill?” 

Last week President Keady quit U. S. 
Gypsum. The sole explanation of his rea- 
sons was contained in the cryptic state- 
ment: “I am leaving U.S. Gypsum. Mr. 
Avery has decided to reenter the active 
management of the company.” 

Avery's only comment: “I have been 
operating head of the company since 


1905.” 


Newsweek—A. Rollo 


Employes can piece together ATF’s jigsaw report 
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typ 
of Patapar ‘ 


to help you” 


In your business if there’s a problem that 
can’t be worked out with ordinary pa- 


pers, make a note now to look into 
Patapar Vegetable Parchment. This 
unique paper with its basic qualities of 
high wet-strength, grease-resistance and 
boil-proofness is produced in 179 differ- 
ent types. Each type has special charac- 
teristics to fill special needs. For example, 
if your problem calls for a type that is 
air tight we can give it to you. Or we can 
give youa type that permits “‘breathing.”’ 
Other types of Patapar meet varying 
requirements of wet-strength, grease- 
proofness, moisture vapor resistance, 
thickness, translucency, pliability and 
many other characteristics. 


How others use Patapar 


Business men benefit from Patapar in an 
endless variety of ways. They use it for 
packaging and protecting foods like but- 
ter, bacon, cheese, fish, poultry, celery, 
oleomargarine; for milk and cream can 
gaskets, ham boiler liners, exquisite 
greeting cards, lamp shades, rubber mold 
liners, embroidery stencils, pie doilies, 
doctors’ instrument tray covers. These 
are just a few examples. 


BUSINESS MEN: Outline 
your problem to us. Let 
us help you solve it with 
one of the 179 types of 
Patapar. 


Protected 


y 
Patapar 


Vegetable 
Parchment 





Patapar Keymark 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 





HI-WET-STRENGTH, 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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HE best prices are the prices that 
gp the largest possible volume 
of goods to be produced and sold. The 
best wage rates are the highest wage 
rates under which full employment is 
possible. In some lines wage rates have 
already been forced above this level. 
That is largely why we now have an 
estimated unemployment of 
about 4,000,000. 

But exactly at this time 
the Administration seems 
bent on forcing still more 
unemployment by forcing 
wage rates still higher. Its 
theory is that higher wage 
rates under no matter what 
circumstances increase the 
income of labor and _in- 
crease prosperity by  in- 
creasing labor’s “purchasing power.” 
This belief is political in origin. No 
one holds it about other prices. There 
it is clearly recognized that excessive 
prices cause goods to remain unsold. 

But in the same way excessive 
wage rates, which mean prohibitive 
production costs, force employers to 
drop workers or to shut down alto- 
gether. Those workers fortunate 
enough to be kept on may, it is true, 
individually get more income and 
purchasing power than before. But 
greater unemployment means that the 
body of workers as a whole has less 
income and purchasing power. 


RESENT unemployment is a cau- 

tion sign, a danger signal. But 
the Administration treats it as a signal 
to drive full speed ahead toward still 
higher wage rates. It is encouraging 
a fourth round. And Congress is in 
the process of boosting the Federal 
minimum wage from the present 40 
cents an hour to 75. This would mean 
an overnight increase of 87%: per cent. 
Indirectly this measure will boost 
wages all along the line; for workers 
above the minimum will insist on the 
maintenance of their existing differ- 
entials. 

On top of this Secretary of Labor 
Tobin, ostensibly acting under the 
Walsh-Healey Act, is forcing wages 
in special regions and industries to 
levels undreamed of even by the sup- 
porters of the new minimum-wage 
bill. He recently fixed a minimum of 
$1.23 an hour, for example, in North- 





Legislating Unemployment 


by HENRY HAZLITT 





ern steel mills working on government 
contracts. 

Now it makes no sense from any 
standpoint to have two Federal mini- 
mum-wage laws, under one of which 
a minimum wage can be fixed 207% 
per cent higher than under the other. 
(This $1.23 rate would still be 64 per 
cent higher even if a 75- 
cent general minimum were 
enacted.) Under what so- 
cial or equalitarian theory 
does the government be- 
stow such glaring favorit- 
ism on the workers of firms 
who happen to get govern- 
ment contracts and dis- 
criminate so grossly against 
the workers of firms that 
do not? 

If it didn’t seem too much to hope 
for under the prevailing ideology, one 
might suggest that Congress could 
considerably mitigate the harm it is 
about to do with a 75-cent minimum- 
wage law by inserting at least two 
major amendments. The first would 
completely repeal the needless and 
mischievous Walsh-Healey Act. The 
second would remove the joker in the 
present law under which employers 
are penalized 50 per cent for over- 
time above 40 hours a week, no mat- 
ter what regular wage rate they pay. 
Under this joker precisely those em- 
ployers are penalized most who al- 
ready pay most, and precisely those 
workers are rewarded most who al- 
ready get most. It is this joker that has 
brought all workers, and not merely 
marginal workers, under Federal con- 
trol. It has led to all the mischievous 
portal-to-portal and overtime-on-over- 
time rulings and decisions. 


LL this costly nonsense could be 
A ended if Congress simply fixed 
the legal minimum overtime rate 50 
per cent higher than the legal mini- 
mum straight-time wage—instead of, 
as now, 50 per cent higher than what- 
ever straight-time rate a particular 
employer happens to pay. For exam- 
ple, if the new legal minimum 
straight-time rate is raised to 75 cents 
an hour, then the legal minimum 
overtime rate would be fixed at a flat 
$1.12% an hour. Any wages above 
these minimums would be determined 


by free bargaining. 4 ¢ 
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Fire chief and kids prevent fire loss! Fire 
prevention is the off-hours hobby of power company 
supervisor Charlie Dell. Twice elected Volunteer Fire 
Chief in his town, he has organized youngsters into 
a Junior Fire Department to take the story of fire 
prevention and safety into every home—greatly reduc- 
ing the number of fires, and helping to win the town 
the highest rating for fire prevention! 





Made new jobs. new income for his state. 
Ralph E. Gale (left), electric company official, talks 
with processors Claude Detweiler and Albert Carlsen 
about starch made from potatoes that used to be 
wasted after Idaho’s harvest. He enlisted his company 
and the National Farm Chemurgic Council in research, 
and helped farmers start a potato starch industry to 
use the potatoes. Today, 11,000 tons of starch yearly 
mean new cash and more jobs for Idaho. 








Saved life by artificial respiration in a car! 
Carl Royal, Eugene Mecklem and William Welton were 
working with their electric company tree-trimming 
crew nearby when little Jackie Owens (on ladder) 
was hit by a car. While rushing him to a hospital, 
they found his breathing had stopped. Job-trained in 
first aid, they applied artificial respiration in the car 
for 8 miles and saved Jackie’s life. 








Help high school boys succeed in “business.” Jim Murphy (2nd from 
left) and Dave Williams (2nd from right), power company men and volunteer 
advisers to a Junior Achievement group of high school boys, consult with 
officers of the group on raising production to fill a rush of orders for its prod- 
uct—plastic vases. Like other J. A. groups, these boys get practical experience 
by running a miniature business one day a week, with guidance from their 
businessmen advisers, 


Good news starts 
with good people 


Most everyone would like to be the kind of good neighbor who 
makes his community a better place to live in. Some people, like 
the power company men in these four true stories, have more 
opportunity than others. 


By their training, and by the fact that their job is a service 
to the public, electric company people are naturally interested 
in community service of many kinds. That’s why you find them 
active so many ways in affairs of community-wide benefit. And 
their companies too— America’s business-managed, tax-paying 
Electric Light and Power Companies*. 


*% Company names on request from this magazine 


“MEET CORLISS ARCHER" for delightful comedy. CBS — Sundays —9 P. M., Eastern Time 








Lama vs. Reds 


In Lhasa, the gorgeous Tibetan City of 
the Gods, live 20,000 red-robed monks 
who habitually hold Buddhist devotionals 
in three of the largest monasteries in the 
world. To the dismay of most of them, 
when the Dalai Lama’s advisers gathered 
recently to consult their horoscopes, they 
found that there were Communists in 
their midst. 

The Tibetans had already held a three- 
day prayer session for the defeat of the 
Communists in the Chinese civil war 
(Newsweek, Aug. 16, 1948) and had 
prohibited the entry of all foreigners into 
Tibet until 1951. Last week, alarmed by 





Dalai Lama discovered that his... 
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the strong Communist bid for control of 
all Mongolia and Sinkiang Province, the 
15-year-old Dalai Lama struck back. As 
the spiritual and temporal leader of 
3,000,000 Tibetans and the living re- 
incarnation of Buddha, he made.a decla- 
ration of religious war against the Reds. 
On the advice of his 100 “living Bud- 
dhas,” he ordered suspected Communists 
evicted from the lamaseries and sent out 
3,000 student monks to rally a spiritual 
front against the “Maoism” of Chinese 
Communist leader Mao Tse-tung. 


Religion in School 


When studies early in the century re- 
vealed that few children received reli- 
gious instruction from their parents, pub- 
lic schools began, one by one, to offer 
courses in religion in cooperation with 
the churches. By 1925, according to one 
estimate, 200 communities had such pro- 
grams; by 1935 the number had risen to 
500, and by 1947 it was nearly 2,000. 

Last year the programs suffered a set- 
back. When the Supreme Court ruled, in 
the Vashti McCollum case (NEWSWEEK, 
March 22, 1948), that the use of tax- 
supported property for religious instruc- 
tion was a violation of the First and Four- 
teenth Amendments, participation fell off. 
Although all surveys to date have been 
only spot checks, with no over-all totals, 
percentages show a considerable drop. 

NEA Poll: The National Education 
Association last week released its latest 
report, based on questionnaires sent out. 
to superintendents of 5,100 school sys- 
tems and answered by 2,639. Of those 
answering, 708, or about one fourth, had 
a religious-training program in operation, 





Ewing Galloway 


..» Lhasa lamasery had been infiltrated by Communists 
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1,621 had never had such a program, and 
310 had stopped religion classes. The 
previous year the figure had been 32.3 
per cent with religious-training programs 
in operation. 

Of the 310 communities to abandon 
religious training, 52.3 per cent said the 
change came about because of the Mc- 
Collum case, 12.6 because of the short- 
age of good teachers, 11 because of a gen- 
eral lack of interest, and 8.1 because too 
few pupils were enrolled. City children 
are more likely to receive religious educa- 
tion in school than cl:ildren in small 
towns, the survey showed. 

For and Against: Many of the super- 
intendents volunteered comments on their 
experiences with religious training, “Our 
church people tell me,” said one, “that 
religious education has stimulated attend- 
ance at the regular church services. Po- 
lice and welfare workers claim it is having 
a positive effect in the handling of juve- 
nile delinquency.” 

Another protested that religious train- 
ing encroached on the child’s school 
time. “A child is in class at school less 
than 25 per cent of the 24-hour day,” he 
said, “School is in actual session less than 
50 per cent of the year; a classroom 
teacher has a child less than 12 per cent 
of his living time.” 

But another large group turned the 
problem back to the churches, “Such 
teaching should be the job of the church,” 
one declared. “Any church which fails to 
accept this responsibility is doomed to 
failure.” 


Oldest Texts? 


Two years ago, in the foothills near the 
Dead Sea, an Arab goatherd stumbled 
into a cave and found eight ancient 
scrolls. He divided them with his com- 
panion and each tried to sell them as 
antiques. 

Last week Dr. G. Lankester Harding, 
chief curator of antiquities of Jordan, 
announced his findings on the scrolls and 
on hundreds of fragments dug up from 
the same cave by an expedition this year. 
He said they were Bible texts written in 
the second, third, or fourth century B.C. 
That would make them at least 1,000 
years older than the Leningrad copy of 
the Prophets, written in A.D. 916, which 
had been considered the oldest dated 
manuscript of the scriptures in Hebrew. 
The discoveries included a 22-foot-long 
scroll of the complete book of Isaiah, a 
commentary on the book of Habakkuk, a 
hitherto unknown book called “The War 
of the Children of Light and the Children 
of Darkness,” a book of hymns and a 
book of ritual of an unknown Jewish sect. 
There were also the book of Enoch in 
Aramaic, another copy of the last third 
of the book of Isaiah, and one scroll which 
must have further laboratory treatn, 
before it can be opened. 


Newsweek, August 22, 1949 


























| “EATON 2-Speed Axles speed deliveries, 















ORWALK TRUCK LINE, one of the nation’s largest carriers, 
N operating from Pittsburgh to Chicago, uses hundreds of 
trucks equipped with Eaton 2-Speed Axles. 
cA “With Eaton Axles we make better time, speed up our deliver- 

‘NORWALK ies, and take a lot of wear and tear off the engines,” says Mr. 
TOXIN DeCarbo. “They more than pay for themselves in a short time.” 

Eaton 2-Speed Axles double the number of speeds in a truck, 
providi#g a fast high range for passenger car speed on level 
stretches, and a “low low” for steep grades and rough off-the- 
road operations. 

If you gre interested in cutting your hauling costs, ask your 
truck dealer for more information on Eaton 2-Speed Axles. They 
are money savers—that is why there are more than a million in 
trucks today. : 












“An Eaton 2-Speed Axle gives you the 
extra power you need, so you can fit 
the load to the road.” says Mr. John 
Esposito, veteran Ngrwalk driver (shown 
in cab receiving awasthans from Mr. 


DeCarbo). 






wth Tapes Ba EATON 


“We can haul full pay EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Joads up any hile tow 2-SPEED 7<¢ AXLE 


here, thanks 


IT’S A SHAP TO SHIFT 


). MOVE BUTTON 212 
2. PUSH PEDAL~> 


and your speed ratios 
eee0e 















are now doubled 
eeseeeeo 
enabling you to match 
the load to the road 
saving engine, 
time and fuel. 





More than a Million in Trucks Today! ‘w 





Conventional Motor Truck Axles *« Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings * Heater-Defroster Units * Spring Washers and Screw Assembly 


Other GB) orn Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves + Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat Inserts + Rotor Pumps 
(Springtites) + Snap Rings « Cold Diawn Steel + Stampings + Leaf and Coil Springs « Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 





RESULTS: 


Scrambles 


> Five-foot-ten Jersey Joe Walcott 
knocked out 6-foot-3 Olle Tandberg of 
Sweden in the fifth round of a Stockholm 
fight witnessed by 43,000. 

> Australia’s Davis Cup tennis team de- 
feated Italy and will face the defending 
United States squad in the challenge 
round for the sixth straight cup year. 
> The Philadelphia Eagles, champions of 
the National Football League, gave the 
College All-Stars a record 38-0 drubbing 
before 93,780 in Chicago. 

And in golf: 

Lloyd Mangrum’s thin, dark face 
usually wears the tautly grim look of an 
ulcer case. Inside him, actually, he has 
an unusually tough core of calmness. At 
his home club last week he needed it. 

The Tam o’ Shanter course in Chicago 
was overrun with 400 golfers shooting at 
the $61,000 in prize money and mer- 
chandise put up by Mangrum’s boss, 
George S. May, in the club’s pretentious- 
ly titled “All-American” and “World” 
championships. It is a show that has cost 
as much as $145,000 a year to put on, 
and the comfort of competitors frequent- 
ly seems secondary to the publicity that 
May frankly seeks for his business-engi- 
neering firm and the club which he owns. 

At times last week players were teeing 
off an hour behind schedule. The grand- 
stand erected at the eighteenth green 
was a distinct hazard for errant shots. 
When darkness closed down one eve- 
ning, half of the field in the men’s 
amateur division was still out on the 
course; they had to mark their lies and 
finish their rounds the next morning. 

This year May stretched, his show 
through ten days, and by the last day 
Charles Bartlett of The Chicago Tribune 
was groaning: “[It is] just too much 
golf.” By then even Mangrum evidently 
agreed. In the 72-hole “All-American,” 
he opened with a glittering 64 and 
eventually took the $3,333 first prize 
with a score of 276. But in the 72-hole 
“World” championship that followed, he 
skittered to a first-round 76 and left the 
$10,000 first prize to be settled between 
another calm head, former bomber gun- 
ner Johnny Palmer, and happy-go-lucky 
Jimmy Demaret. After finishing in a tie 
at 275, Palmer beat Demaret in a playoff 
this Monday, 68 to 70. 


BOXING: 


‘Cut-Rate Tunney’ 


Promoter Joe Louis didn’t pretend he 
had a sensation to sell. But he did sound 
complacently sure of one thing: “If Ez- 
zard Charles isn’t the best heavyweight 
around, name one with a better record.” 
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Lesnevich paid $10,000 to get into this 


Gus Lesnevich thought he could name 
a better man: himself. He wasn’t actually 
a heavyweight but neither was Charles; 
both had achieved stardom as light- 
heavyweights. Lesnevich obviously had 
gone past the point of efficient starring. 
At 34 his friendly face had become a 
kind of biscuit bulging with soft scar 
tissue accumulated in sixteen years of 
fighting without ever being counted out 
(though stopped three times by his own 
blood). Yet he paid $10,000 (from an 
eventual purse of only $18,598) to get 
out of a previous commitment and into a 
ring with Charles last week in New York 
City. 

Very few New Yorkers, long fond of 
Lesnevich’s earnest workmanship, shared 
his optimism. And the mustached Charles 
had done litle more than bore them in 
previous appearances. When the Na- 
tional Boxing Association’s version of the 
new world’s heavyweight champion en- 
tered the Yankee Stadium, professedly 
bent on earning similar recognition in 
boxing’s key state, only 16,630 customers 
bothered to take a look. 

Beaten only once (by Elmer Ray, 
whom he later knocked out) since get- 
ting out of the Army in 1945, Charles 
wasted no time taking charge of his first 
title defense. At 28 the 6-foot, coal-black 
Cincinnati Negro, onetime tailor’s helper 
and spare-time saxaphone tootler, was 
fast with his hands and feet, and his 
speed was cunningly exerted. His punches 
usually were carefully considered and 
clean to the mark. Inside or out, even an 
old ring manipulator like Lesnevich could 
find no opening for his only chance: a 
right-hand crack on the jaw. 

While Gus stolidly watched for a de- 


cent target, the scar tissue around his eyes 
puffed into grotesque bunions and finally 
opened and bled. By the end of the fifth 
round, anyone could see that Charles 
had his man ready for an all-out assault. 
Strangely, he didn’t make it. 

No Risk: By then he estimated that 
Lesnevich couldn’t last beyond the ninth 
round. To his kind of fighter, there ap- 
parently was no spur in the idea of tak- 
ing a risk or two and perhaps ending the 
fight impressively sooner. One of the men 
who had come to judge him, W. C. 
Heinz of The New York Sun, decided: 
“He could make all the moves they 
wanted him to make. He could follow 
the book almost to perfection, but unfor- 
tunately he couldn't read between the 
lines, and that is where the great ones 
really learn to fight.” 

In the sixth round, instead of breaking 
into the finishing fury of a man who had 
said he wanted to look good this night, 
Charles eased up. His punches momen- 
tarily lost their neat accuracy, and when 
he missed long-range shots he looked easy 
enough to hit. Lesnevich nailed him with 
half a dozen good rights, though the lapse 
emphasized one point in Charles’s favor: 
If he had to take a punch, he could take 
it well. 

In the seventh he had Lesnevich rocky 
and nearly blind, but the sight didn’t 
seem to excite him, Another man stepped 
in and ended the job for him in that 
same round: When Lesnevich returned 
to his corner after the bell, manager 
Joe Vella refused to let him go back to 
a hopeless task. 

Charles himself was quite pleased with 
his performance. The critics’ appraisal of 
the winner: a cut-rate Gene Tunney, dull 
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but competent enough to work out uni- 
versal title recognition for himself against 
the present lot of contenders. Joe Louis’s 
opinion of the lot wasn’t likely to help 
his club’s gate receipts. Asked about the 
best available match (Charles vs. Lee 
Savold or Bruce Woodcock), promoter 
Louis blandly replied: “Savold or Wood- 
cock wouldn’t stand a chance.” 


RACING: 


‘After You, Sir’ 


The starting gate flew open, but not a 
horse moved. A starter’s flunky snapped 
his whip behind the only two entries in 
the race, but both jockeys acted as if 
they wanted no meddling from him. 
When Ridge Wood and Courier finally 
started up the track in the Midland St. 
Leger Trial Stakes in England last week, 
they were walking. 

For a mile the two horses merely 
jogged. Each jockey shirked the lead in 
the wary canter that followed. Over a 13- 
furlong route, the contestants really gal- 
loped only the last two. 

A year ago the event had been won in 
2 minutes 47 4/5 seconds. This time 
jockey Gordon Richards used up 5 min- 
utes 13 4/5 seconds in getting Ridge 
Wood home first. The reason: Richards, 
like his rival, was under orders to ride 
“a waiting race. And you've got to ride 
to orders.” 


Filly Tilly 


Harness racing has lately seemed like 
an unnervingly poor sport for grandpa. 
The ramshackle county-fair traditions 
have been giving way to well-groomed, 
floodlighted tracks aglitter .with pari- 
mutuel paraphernalia; in a single night 
at a New York track recently the spec- 
tators wagered enough to turn any city 
slicker’s head—$1,067,000. Among the 
drivers an increasing number of upstarts 


International 


Egan and Phellis: Tilly didn’t pout 
August 22, 1949 
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The Market Closed Firm 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HERE is something about the new 
‘Teal heavyweight champion of 
47 states, and part of Madagascar, 
that puts me in mind of Primo Car- 
nera. Don’t get me wrong. Artistically 
Ezzard Charles is far superior to the 
Tall Tower of Bel Paese. The resem- 
blance lies in their financial structure. 
Like Primo, Mr. Charles 
is subdivided more ways 
than a Florida swamp in 
the mid-1920s. 

Before and after Ezzard’s 
target practice on Augus- 
tus Lesnevich last week 
(see page 66), the balmy 
New York air rang with the 
cries of angry stockholders 
(the sound is similar to that 
made by a loon in pain). 

A Mr. Charley Dyer of Cincinnati 
bruised the welkin with the following 
words: 

“As of now, Jake Mintz is fired!” 

And a Mr. Jake Mintz replied: 
“Can Gimbels fire Macy’s? This claim 
is so silly that I won't even ignore it.” 

An armistice followed the prize- 
fight, while the shareholders cut the 
purse beneath a white flag and an- 
nounced that all claims had been ad- 
justed. They won't stay adjusted long, 
however. 

For stock-market fans, I present 
the following breakdown: 

Mr. Dyer and his flesh syndicate 
(which includes a Mr. Elkus and a 
Mr. Rhein and their heirs and as- 
signs) own 49 per cent of the cham- 
pion, according to a contract which 
runs until 1953. Mr. Mintz owns 33% 
per cent of the same property, mostly 
between the ears and below the knees, 
by a separate contract which runs 
until 1951. 


ppING the two contracts, Charles 
A owns 117% per cent of himself, 
a very fair showing for one so young 
and innocent. On the other hand, Mr. 
Mintz and the syndicate, between 
them, own 82% per cent, which com- 
pares favorably with the figures in 
the case of Carnera, of whom 112 
per cent, a world’s record at that 
time, was held outright by subscrib- 
ers living as far apart as Paris, France, 
and Hot Springs, Ark. 

Owing to a rigid priority system, 
Primo owned none of himself. He 


was given spending money, but not 
much; to put it in another way, not 
enough. I remember a gents’ tailor in 
New York named J. Caliendo, who 
became a colorful part of waterfront 
life in those days. Meeting or seeing 
off the boat whenever Carnera en- 
tered or left this country, Signor 
Caliendo would scream: 
“The suit, champ! I am still 
stuck for the suit!” 
Mr. Owney Madden and 
his mob, who infested Hot 
Springs at the request of the 
police of New York, owned 
102 per cent of the cham- 
pion, a rich mixture of 
wooded and grazing land. 
Pieces of Carnera were com- 
mon currency in Hot 
Springs. He was more subdivided than 
Charles, but then there was more of 
him to subdivide. 

I will add one or two further curi- 
ous footnotes to last week’s Charles- 
Lesnevich fight. For one thing, Mr. 
Mintz (33% per cent), who swooned 
in the ring on a far cooler night, the 
time Charles won the title in Chicago, 
remained conscious this time. It was 
clear that he wished to keep an eye 
on the Dyer syndicate (49 per cent), 
which is hard to do—though not im- 
possible—when swooning. 


or another thing, Bruce Wood- 
| ipo the mutilated lion of York- 
shire, complicated the planetary pic- 
ture no little, just before the Charles 
fight here, by losing a decision to a 
tree in England. Mr. Woodcock, as you 
may know, was training to fight Lee 
Savold for the world’s championship 
of Great Britain and Yucatan. The tree 
was a ‘vicious one, probably an oak. 
It attacked Bruce while the latter was 
at the wheel of a truck. 

It happens that this tree was one 
of the few living organisms in the 
world which had not previously 
knocked Woodcock out. Its right to 
the title is doubtful, since Bruce had 
no title to speak of, but its prestige 
was improved by the collision, to a 
point where several European man- 
agers laid claim to pieces of it. Sa- 
vold, if he whips Woodcock, may 
have to meet this forest giant before 
his own rights are clear. I wish him 
well. 
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$3.19 Air Express cost helped this 
wildcatter strike it rich! 


When a pump valve goes while drilling for oil, it’s costly. Idle men and equip- 
ment make profits evaporate. It happened to a wildcatter at 4 p.m. Phoned 800 
miles away for parts—delivered 11 P.m. that night by Air Express. 12 lbs. cost 
only $3.19. (Regular use of Air Express keeps any business moving.) 





$3.19 was complete cost. Air Express Air Express goes on all Scheduled 
charges include speedy pick-up and de-_ Airline flights. Frequent schedules — 
livery service. Receipt for shipment, coast-to-coast overnight deliveries. 
too. Makes the world’s fastest shipping Direct by air to 1300 cities, fastest 
service exceptionally convenient. air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 


Facts on low Air Express rates 


6-lb. shipment of fountain pens goes 900 miles for $2.10. 
23-lb. carton of table delicacies goes 500 miles for $3.53. 
(Same day delivery if you ship early.) 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-u 
and delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment an 
delivery is proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier responsibility. 
Assured protection, too—valuation coverage up to $50 without extra 
charge. Practically no limitation on size or weight. For fast shippin 
action, phone Air Ex , Division, Railway aseune Agency. hel 


specify “Air Express delivery” on orders. 
srEgY fy EES 
GETS THERE FIRST 
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Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principe! towns and cities 








AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 
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in their mere 20s and 30s have been mak- 
ing off with big money (NEWSWEEK, 
Sept. 8, 1947). At Goshen, N. Y., last 
week a crowd of 15,291, ostensibly on 
hand to savor the barnyard background of 
trotting’s classic Hambletonian, heard at 
least one misplaced sound effect: A little 
fellow named Johnny let go with one of 
his $20,000-a-year calls for Philip Morris. 

But Goshen still had its droopy-can- 
vased stands, and under the sheen of the 
drivers’ caps there were still some con- 
spicuously old heads. Ben White, biggest 
winner of Hambletonian prize money 
($118,000), was 76. Tom Berry, second 
to White with $113,000, was 69. So was 
Fred Egan, a tanned and freckled 6- 
footer out of Iowa, accustomed to squint- 
ing quizzically at young newspapermen’s 
questions and answering them reticently. 

There weren’t many questions before 
last week’s race. The betting talk cen- 
tered on a single horse, Bangaway, driven 
by another of those upstarts: Ralph 
Baldwin, a 33-year-old cigarette smoker. 
In the winter-book betting, Bangaway 
had been considered no better than an 
even bet against Miss Tilly, a bay filly 
owned by C. W. Phellis of Greenwich, 
Conn., and driven by Egan. Last year 
Miss Tilly had won $49,876.21, an all- 
time record for two-year-old trotters. 

Turnabout: This season, however, 
while Baldwin and Bangaway were mop- 
ping up eight out of thirteen starts, Egan 
and Miss Tilly hadn’t won a race in nine 
appearances. One defeat, Egan claimed, 
had left the filly in a black pout. “She 
didn’t want to train or do anything. She 
had to be treated like a little spoiled child 
to build her morale back.” 

Last week eyewitnesses suspected that 
trainer-driver Egan, in the secretive way 
common among old harness-racing hands, 
had been using the earlier races merely 
as a build-up for the one race everyone 
wanted: the second richest ($69,791) 
Hambletonian. The first time Egan sent 
Miss Tilly after the lead in the opening 
mile heat, she took it at the half-mile 
pole and held it by half a length to give 
her backers a fat $17.90 for $2. Still only 
second choice in the second heat, Egan 
moved the filly into the lead right off the 
start and won by five lengths in 2 min- 
utes 1 2/5 seconds—the fastest three- 
year-old mile of the year and the second 
fastest in Hambletonian history. Bang- 
away, favored both times, finished twelfth 
and fourteenth. 

Even after fifteen Hambletonians in 
which he had won a total of $88,908 
(third highest in the book), Egan laconi- 
cally admitted: “It’s a terrific sensation 
to feel yourself in front coming down that 
last stretch.” He had insured the feeling 
with a new rabbit’s foot from a friend who 
gave him one just before his 1940 victory 
with Spencer Scott. In 1933, without one, 
Egan had Brown Berry in front when 
the horse stumbled. 
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Heifetz, Rubinstein, and Piatigorsky: They bowed and triumphed 


Dream Trio 


It was a night to remember. 

For years managers had tried to bring 
the trio together on one platform, but not 
until last week did Jascha Heifetz, Artur 
Rubinstein, and Gregor Piatigorsky 
finally make it. Close friends, the three 
have often had private chamber-music 
jam sessions, but conflicting schedules 
prevented them from playing together 
publicly. Then it happened that the 
three had one free week in August—and 
Chicago’s Ravinia Park summer series 
snatched them up for the concert of a 
lifetime. 

By early afternoon on Aug. 9 the crowd 
started gathering; by 8:30 some 10,000 
sweltering. Chicagoans had spread them- 
selves on the grass and under the huge 
Ravinia tent (Newsweek, July 11) hung 
with Japanese lanterns. Very nervous 
and jumpy before the performance, the 
three walked briskly on stage and bowed 
stiffly to the audience, getting the kind 
of reception reserved in the past for 
Roman triumvirates. Opening with Bee- 
thoven’s Archduke Trio, they _ inter- 
spersed solos and duets and wound up 
with Mendelssohn’s D Minor Trio—at 
which point the starry-eyed crowd 
jumped to its feet in a frantic ovation. 

The three, usually dead-panned, 
smiled faintly at the cheers. And even 
Rubinstein admitted at the end: “It was 
thrilling. I'd love to do it again.” 


Wunderkind 


Last week that wunderkind of Eng- 
lish music, Benjamin Britten, seemed real- 
ly to have hit the jackpot. 

Two important American premiéres in 
one week were a record that few com- 
posers could boast. But 36-year-old Brit- 
ten rated just that at the Berkshire Music 
Center at Lenox, Mass., with an opera 
and a symphony. After a series of four 
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highly dramatic operas, he had turned to 
lightness and frivolity in his “Albert Her- 
ring.” 

King of the May: Hailed by critics 
abroad, “Albert Herring” is the story of 
a mama’s boy who breaks loose. In a 
small Suffolk village the autocratic Lady 
Billows, sharp-tongued busybody and 
bluenose, offers a £25 prize to the local 
girl chosen to be Queen of the May. 
However, all the girls are “lascivious 
nanny goats,” as she puts it, and since 
no one is virtuous enough to be eligible, 
she and the vicar decide on the next 
best thing: a King of the May. AIl- 
bert Herring, the simple, hard-working 
son of the local greengrocer is their 
choice. But at his coronation his lemon- 
ade is spiked with rum—and Albert goes 
off on a binge around town. He reels 
home the next day, tells everybody off, 
and becomes an emancipated green- 
grocer. 

As the rueful Albert, David Lloyd, a 
Tanglewood tenor-of-all-trades, sang and 
acted with distinction, while Ellen Faull 


(Lady Billows) and James Pease (the 
vicar) brought their New York City 
Opera Co. experience to their roles. 

Although it runs little more than two 
hours, most critics, while liking the opera, 
felt that it could stand a bit of pruning. 
Nonetheless, along with Britten’s other 
operas, “Albert Herring” is still touring 
Europe and profits are mounting. Many a 
composer at Tanglewood sighed; appar- 
ently there was money in opera—especial- 
ly for Benjamin Britten. 

Spring Song: Britten's 44th compo- 
sition, his “Spring Symphony,” also re- 
ceived its American premiére last week 
at Tanglewood. Just a month ago this 
cantatalike composition had its world pre- 
miére at the Holland Festival in Amster- 
dam—with stunning success. The London 
Times called it “far and away the hap- 
piest piece of music that has been writ- 
ten for many a long day.” 

It was a cotton-dressed, white-jacketed 
audience that heard the symphony for the 
first time in the United States on Aug. 13 
at Tanglewood, where it was performed 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra under 
Serge Koussevitzky, to whom it is dedi- 
cated. Assisting were soprano Frances 
Yeend, contralto Eunice Alberts, the 
same David Lloyd who sang Albert Her- 
ring, a mixed chorus, and a boys’ chorus. 

The work is a 54-minute apostrophe to 
spring, which calls for whistling boys, a 
gong, and a cow horn for which the 
symphony people combed the Berkshires, 
finally borrowing one from the Lenox 
Hunting and Fishing Club. 

The lyrics are an anthology of thir- 
teenth- to twentieth-century poems loose- 
ly strung together; the finale consists of 
the boys’ chorus singing one of the fresh- 
est of all traditional English airs—“Sumer 
Is Icumen In.” 

The New York Times found in the 
composition “sunniness and warmth.” 
But everybody was sorry that, in the 
end, a tuba substituted for the cow horn. 


Lloyd, Faull, and Pease: Albert turned out to be no mama’s boy 








INDUSTRY: 
West by Test 


In the town of Marianske Lazne 
(Marienbad) , Czechoslovakia, the fourth 
International Film Festival concluded 
last week after an all-Czech prize jury 
had done what came naturally under the 
geographical circumstances. 

With twenty nations—including the 
United States—contributing a total of 
32 feature films and 59 shorts, the first- 
string prizes went to (1) the Russian 
film “Battle of Stalingrad” as “best pic- 
ture,” (2) “Meeting on the Elbe,” also 
Russian, winner of the “Peace Prize,” 
and (3) “An Inch of Soil,” a Hungarian 
film which won the “Labor Prize.” 

But despite the Russians’ virtually 
clean sweep of the major kudos, Czech 
moviegoers had their own ideas. While 
the Russian prize./inning films played to 
half-empty houses, local black-market- 
eers went right on getting $30 for $1 
seats to such American also-rans as 
“Johnny Belinda” and “The Treasure of 
the Sierra Madre.” 


New Films 

In the Good Old Summertime 
(M-G-M). Films based on musical nos- 
talgia have so often been saddled with 
silly plots that even Technicolor and im- 
portant casts couldn’t keep them afloat. 
Hence the unflagging sparkle of “Sum- 
mertime” comes as a pleasant surprise. 


MOVIES 





In this case the plot is lifted from 
“The Shop Around the Corner,” an en- 
gagingly whimsical 1940 film in which 
James Stewart and Margaret Sullavan 
played a pair of lonely hearts corre- 
spondents who work and quarrel togeth- 
er in the same store without recognizing 
each other. Transplanted from Budapest 
to the Chicago of the early 1900s and 
decked out with Technicolor, it now 
makes a happy excuse for resurrecting 
such period favorites as “Put Your Arms 
Around Me, Honey” and “Wait Till the 
Sun Shines, Nellie,” as well as the title 
song. It also surrounds them with a lib- 
eral dose of frothy escapist comedy. 

This time Judy Garland and Van John- 
son are teamed as the quarreling corre- 
spondents. Johnson is the head sales- 
man in a music store run by a crotchety 
individual named Oberkugen (S. Z. 
Sackall), who plays the violin abomi- 
nably in the back room whenever he gets 
upset. His main quarrel with Miss Gar- 
land as the new salesgirl is that she 
seems to do everything around the store 
better than he can—particularly demon- 
strating sheet music for the customers. 

But Miss Garland’s voice—as appeal- 
ing as ever—this time plays second fiddle 
to one of her best straight-comedy per- 
formances. And she gets expert assist- 
ance from Johnson, Spring Byington, 
Buster Keaton, Clinton Sundberg, and 
especially Sackall, whose warm treatment 
of the temperamental store owner is a 
far cry from the cute, fluttery roles that 
have earned him the regrettable nick- 
name of “Cuddles.” 
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yarland and Johnson: e music store wasn’t big enough 
Garland and Jol n: On t n g g 
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Too Late for Tears (United Artists). 
The point of this hit-and-run melodrama 
seems to be that hell hath no fury like 
a woman who’s out for money. Out- 
wardly Jane Palmer (Lizabeth Scott) 
looks no more dangerous than the girl 
on the cover of a slick magazine—even 
when she is waving a .45 automatic. But 
after someone accidentally tosses a 
satchel containing thousands of stolen 
dollars into her car one dark night, she 
wastes little time in shooting her hus- 
band (Arthur Kennedy), who is too 
honest to let her keep it. 

After this she still has to get rid of the 
small-time grifter (Dan Duryea) who 
helped her sink her erstwhile spouse’s 
body in a park lake. This time she uses 
cyanide. Then, still without a blond hair 
out of place, she lams for Mexico where 
the surviving members of the cast (Don 
DeFore and Kristine Miller) finally put 
an end to one of the most unconvincing 
criminal careers to appear on the screen 
in a month of Sundays. 


Slattery’s Hurricane (‘| wentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox) starts out earnestly enough 
as u fictionalized tribute to the pilots of 
the Navy's storm-warning service who fly 
spang into the middle of hurricanes to re- 
port their location and direction. A Navy 
lieutenant called Hobson (John Russell) , 
is, on One occasion, shown doing this. 

But the script writers were apparently 
less interested in one of the Navy’s most 
colorful peacetime jobs than in Slattery 
(Richard Widmark), a colorful pal of 
Hobson’s who helped him bomb Japanese 
cruisers during the war. Unlike his pur- 
posetul war buddy, Slattery has kept his 
head in the wild blue yonder chauffeuring 
a plane for a miilionaire candy magnate 
(Walter Kingsford) who peddles dope on 
the side. Meanwhile his hobbies include 
spurning the magnate’s secretary (Ver- 
onica Lake) who loves him like a spaniel, 
and making passes at an exotic ex-girl 
friend (Linda Darnell)—currently friend 
Hobson's wife. 

These complications are served up 
rather haphazardly, along with a touch 
of military fanfare as Slattery receives a 
belated war medal he doesn’t think he 


deserves. And the only apparent reason ° 


for such plot meanderings is that they 
finally induce him to fly through a hur- 
ricane himself by way of repenting his 
sins. But they are enough to turn a prom- 
ising idea into a disappointingly shoddy 
film, during which nothing makes notice- 
ably convincing noises but the wind. 


Anna Lueasta (Columbia). The screen 
version of Philip Yordan’s straightfor- 
ward play about a Brooklyn prostitute 
has been kept as faithful to the original 
as the euphemistic language of the screen 
will permit, and consequently retains 
some of its vigor and import. But it 
probably should not have been made 
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Anna (Goddard) likes sailors 


into a movie under the present censor- 
ship code. 

Whether you choose to visualize her 
as white or colored (as she was in the 
1944 Broadway version), Anna remains 
the beautiful daughter of a down-on-its- 
luck steel-town family, disowned and 
driven into the streets because her bibu- 
lous father loved her too much, And on 
the screen, where even Anna’s subse- 
quent occupation must be left to infer- 
ence, Paulette Goddard can’t be held en- 
tirely to blame for her annoyingly super- 
ficial rendition of the title role. 

Less demanding, the supporting roles 
are more impressive. As Anna’s father, 
Oscar Homolka is deeply moving as the 
vicious ruin of a paterfamilias. The other 
members of the family, including Lisa 
Golm as Anna’s mother and Whit Bis- 
sell, Mary Wickes, Gale Page, and Brod- 
erick Crawford as the two grown chil- 
dren and their respective spouses, give 
the household an authentic air of queru- 
lous degradation. And John Ireland is 
ruggedly effective as the waterfront sail- 
or who knows Anna will return to him, 
even after she goes back to the family 
and nearly marries a college-bred rela- 
tive (William Bishop). 

With these performances to offset 
Miss Goddard’s inadequate Anna, the 
film adds up to an above-average pro- 
duction, interesting as a well-intentioned 
effort to bring so outspoken a stage sub- 
iect to the screen. Nevertheless the bonds 
of prudery prevent the story from be- 
oming much more than a_ somberly 


fashioned mood with nowhere to go. |! 
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We took the BOOKS 


out of BOOKKEEPING! 


with UARCO 


combined forms 


Bookkeeping without books? Yes, there is such a thing 
—a simple, one-write system to replace the endless re- 
copying into ledgers. 

Take this company, a big insurance agency—it had 
mountains of books. Every payment on every policy 
takes (1) a bill to the customer, (2) an expiration 
notice, (3) a follow-up copy for the agent, and (4) an 
office record—formerly kept in ponderous ledgers. 

Then came UARCO combined forms—and out went 
the ledgers! Invoice, notice, follow-up, and record are 
now combined in one set... typed in one writing. The 
record copy, on heavy stock, goes straight to a simple 
file. No posting. No books! No fuss, no delay, no errors 
—think of the savings on tens of thousands of premiums! 

Better yet, think of the savings your own company 
can make with UARCO combined forms. No matter 
what its size, no matter what its field, UARCO will 
custom-design the best forms system for your business. 
No cost or obligation—just call your UARCO Repre- 
sentative. 


UARCO 


INCORPORATE SO 


Business Forms 


UARCO INCORPORATED 
Deep River, Conn.; Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Oakland, Calif. Offices in All Principal Cities 


CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS SINGLE SET FORMS AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS 


AND REGISTER FORMS 
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“Never stayed there myself, but every 
traveler coming from Baltimore has 
something nice to say about The Lord 





Baltimore Hotel.” 
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The FIRE calls the firemen 


An automatic FIRE ALARM is 
a feature of the GLOBE Sprinkler 
system. It operates while the 
sprinklers are extinguishing the 
FIRE. Install this system. Why 
depend on a passerby for a mid- 
night FIRE alarm? 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... 


. CHICAGO . . . PHILADELPHIA 


Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 
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EUROPEAN e PACIFIC 





ennox 


9th and Washington 
All rooms hove every luxurious appointment 
from guest-controlled air conditioning to free 


radio reception, 


Priced economically from $3.50. Teletype SL-139. 


FINE FOOD 


GARAGE SERVICE 
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Appointment in Fort Penn 


There is a blessed handful of Ameri- 
can novelists who evidence what almost 
amounts to a phobia against, at any point, 
boring their readers. They tell a hard, 
fast, straight story and rigorously eschew 
the spinach of interminable analysis and 
contrived charac- 
terization. Their 
slim number _in- 
cludes such wide- 
ly varied talents 
as those of John P. 
Marquand, Ernest 
Hemingway, and 
John O’Hara. But 
probably they all 
have one thing in 
common: a_ per- 
sonal horror of 
boredom. It will 
therefore be good 
news to many American readers that this 
week O'Hara has published his fourth 
novel, “A Rage to Live.” There are those 
who, for one reason or another, may not 
wholly enjoy, like, or even approve the 
book, but few will carry away from it 
a sensation of ennui. 

The Story: Master that he is of 
scrupulous reportage, O’Hara has care- 
fully documented the time (1917-1920) 
and place (Harrisburg, Pa., called Fort 
Penn in the novel) of his latest story. The 
automobiles used by the cast of char- 
acters are all of the precisely correct 
make and vintage. The historical allu- 
sions (to Roosevelt I, et al.) are impec- 
cable. Perhaps the most telling documen- 
tation occurs in the medical scenes. Good 
Dr. O’Brien can do little about a polio 
case, for example, other than advise that 
the patient’s clothing be burned. 

But Grace Caldwell, chief of several 
scores of characters, might have come 
from almost any era, A beautiful, strong- 
willed girl, she takes for granted her spe- 
cial privileges as the daughter of the 
town’s most influential family. After a 
certain amount of pubescent sexual ex- 
ploration, she marries and settles down 
in apparent happiness with a Yale boy 
named Tate, who farms her estate with 
quiet vigor and lives in composure ac- 
cording to a strict Skull and Bones code. 
They raise a family and all goes well 
until the advent of the first world war. 

A characteristic of O’Hara’s novels, 
particularly “Appointment in Samarra” 
and “Butterfield 8,” is the violent and 
often unpredictable behavior of their peo- 
ple. (Who expected Julian English sud- 
denly to make love to the dismal news- 
paperwoman in the former story, or Glo- 
ria Wandrous to fall into a steamboat’s 
side propeller in the latter?) It is as 
though the author wishes to say that any 
social situation is capable of blowing 
up at any time in anybody’s face. 


O’Hara 


BOOKS 











Without much warning, Grace’s mar 
riage blows up. She has a short, tumultu 
ous affair with a vulgar young Irish con 
tractor, thus losing her husband who 
soon afterward dies. And following an 
even briefer encounter with a columnis‘ 
on her family’s newspaper, Fort Penn 
not very large to begin with, become, 
much too small for Grace. 

The final circumstance leading to he: 
departure is as memorable as anything 
that O’Hara has ever written. It occurs 
one autumn afternoon at a turkey shoot 
(at which Grace herself almost gets 
shot), and the somber atmosphere and 
inexorable drama of the scene should re- 
mind many readers of Tolstoy. 

O’Hara has never shown a truer ear 
for American speech. He has never told 
a story with greater economy. And he 
has never been more candid about the 
sex lives of his characters. “A Rage to 
Live” is not for those who like their 
novels prudish or wundisturbing. (A 
Race To Live. By John O'Hara. 590 
pages, Random House. $3.75.) 


Never-So-Simple Life 


Merle Miller’s new novel, “The Sure 
Thing,” is the story of a State Depart- 
ment employe caught up in a loyalty 
check. It is also the story of the Ameri- 
can people nervously oscillating between 
the negative pole of witch-hunting and 
the positive pole of Communism’s threat. 
The man might have been Alger Hiss, but 
Miller’s narrative is more illuminating 
than Chambers’s testimony and his con- 
clusions are more certain and satisfying 
than those of a hung jury. 

Brad Douglas, Miller's hero, was a 
good guy. Working within the govern- 
ment during the war and after, he fought 
not only against Fascism but also for 
democracy. In 1944, because Hitler was 
so clearly black, Douglas was unmistak- 
ably white. In 1947, 
when neither black 
nor white was so 
simply defined, it 





wasn’t nearly so 
certain that he 
wasn't red. The 
congressman who 
went after him was 
a fanatic. The se- 
curity officer who 
accused him was | 
prejudiced. The — 


agents who tailed Miller 

and checked him 

worked outside the bounds not only of 
justice but also of law. And Brad Doug- 
las went down. 

Guilt and Innocence: If Brad 
Douglas were a Communist, his story 
would have been told as quickly as 
Miller tells the story of Douglas’s sec- 
retary, who is. If Brad Douglas had 
never been a Communist, his story would 
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have been as clear cut as that of Captain 
Dreyfus. That Brad was a Communist, 
and yet is not; that he is accused of a 
thing of which he is innocent, yet cannot, 
in the light of his past, deny; that he 
made two mistakes in his life—once, 
when for a short while he believed the 
dialectics, and later, when he failed to 
admit that he once believed them—these 
are the essentials of “The Sure Thing.” 
They set the book securely within the 
realm of never-so-simple life. 

Readers who liked Miller’s attempt to 
speak for the veteran in “That Winter” 
should like even better this effort to speak 
for all who are today besieged on the 
middle ground. Readers who were dis- 
appointed by a certain vagueness in “That 
Winter” should be pleased by Miller's 
ability to explore almost all the facets of 
the problem dramatized in this book. 
(Tue Sure Tuinc. By Merle Miller. 341 
pages. Sloane Associates. $3.) 


Day Before Yesterday 


The years between the two world 
wars have come to be regarded by some 
American observers as one long head- 
ache. That is one way to look at it. To 
other people, despite wars and depres- 
sions, many things seemed to be getting 
bigger and better—from the batting of 
Babe Ruth to the balladry of Archibald 
MacLeish (“Conquistador”). 

But it is true that Prohibition gave the 
American people, still shaky from their 
nerve-racking wrangle over the League 
of Nations, hangovers sometimes bevond 
endurance. The chicaneries of Harding’s 
gang and the Sacco and Vanzetti case 
gave painful pause to thinking people, 
and the crash of 1929 pulled the props 
from under millions. 

There were, of course, other things to 
think about: Gene Tunney’s long count 
and Orson Welles’s Martians. The 
Dionne quintuplets were born; Huey 
Long ranted. In one hundred days the 
New Deal changed an entire nation. And, 
finally, the Japs bombed Pearl Harbor. 

22 Knockouts: Ecitor Isabel Leigh- 
ton, in her fascinating compendium of 
useful recollections of these days before 
yesterday, calls the whole business “The 
Aspirin Age.” No clip-and-paste job, 
“The Aspirin Age” is a new, fresh, in- 
telligent interpretation of 22 years by 22 
authors, each one of whom has come 
clear-eyed to his task. From Harry Han- 
sen, whose story of the making of the 
Treaty of Versailles sets the exciting 
pace, to. Jonathan Daniels’s account of 
the Day of Infamy, each contributor has 
something different to say. Critical read- 
ers may quarrel with the writers’ con- 
clusions but not with the standard of 
reporting and writing that makes each 
chapter a knockout of its kind. 

Herbert Asbury chooses Izzy Einstein 
and Moe Smith, the two highly effective 
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clowns of enforcement, as symbols of 
the Prohibition era. Through their antics 
is shown the failure of the great experi- 
ment, noble in purpose, which caused 
the first aspirin tablets to be tossed down 
the American gullet. To Carey McWil- 
liams goes the assignment of writing the 
sad, strange biography of Aimee Semple 
McPherson, the girl with sunlight in her 
soul. He does so with sympathetic un- 
derstanding, refraining from cheap 


During “The Aspirin Age” the Dionnes were born... 





..- John Warde jumped, Tunney took the long count 


The Japs ended the era at Pearl Harbor 


phrase and innuendo, sticking to the 
sorry record of her thwarted life. 

No better person could have been 
chosen than Samuel Hopkins Adams to 
tell the story of the “timely death of 
President Harding.” He has already told 
it once in his great biography “Incred- 
ible Era,” but he has brought the grim 
account up to date, effectively disposing 
of any hints of suicide or murder, laying 
the blame where it belongs: on Hard- 
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ing’s own incapacities for leadership and 
on the gang that hovered at his elbow. 
Robert Coughlan gives a bright, personal 
account of the Ku Klux Klan in action 
as he, a Catholic, saw it in Kokomo, 
Ind., when he was a growing boy. 

John Lardner, in a precise analysis, 
slices through the thick romantic cloak 
of romanticism in which the American 
people wrapped Charles A. Lindbergh 
in that beglamored period, traces his 
frustrations through the years of inno- 
cence and sudden glory to the dark days 
of the America First Committee and the 
coming of the war. 

Effective Kaleidoscope: Thurman 
Arnold assays the crash and Arthur M. 
Schlesinger Jr. assays the first hundred 
days of the New Deal. Perhaps the least 
effective chapters, these nevertheless give 
point to editor Leighton’s title and are, 
for all their limitations, effective bits 
of the kaleidoscope. 

Keith Munro, who was one of the 
first two out-of-town reporters to glimpse 
the Dionne quintuplets, cutely recalls 
the start of one of the greatest news- 
paper exploitations of those vears. Mar- 
garet Case Harriman, with wit and 
sympathy, tells all that need be told 
about the king who left his throne for 
love. Joel Sayre. in a masterpiece of re- 
porting, takes Patrolman Charles Glasco 
out on the ledge in his futile effort to 
induce the mad, lonely John William 
Warde—a minor but significant figure of 
the era—not to jump from the Hotel 
Gotham, while thousands of New York- 
ers watched. 

Put all 22 chapters together and they 
make an important study of the tensions 
of the time. Miss Leighton’s excellently 
conceived and edited book is a resound- 
ing success. (THE Aspirin AGE: 1919- 
1941. Edited by Isabel Leighton. 491 
pages. Simon & Schuster. $3.95.) 


Polish Fate 


The Poles had a memorable time of 
it in the second world war. After their 
own defeat they fought in France, in the 
Battle of Britain in 1940, at Tobruk in 
1941, at Monte Cassino, Ancona, and 
Bologna and in Normandy, Belgium, and 
Holland. They had, moreover, one of the 
best underground movements in Europe. 
To what purpose? Lt. Gen. W. Anders, 
who recites the exciting story of the Sec- 
ond Polish Corps in “An Army in Exile,” 
finds it an extraordinarily tragic history. 
The achievements of the Poles were 
many, their courage unquestioned, their 
motives as pure as any motives based 
on nationalism. But Anders titles one of 
his chapters “No V Day for Poland” 
and leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind 
of the cruel fate which overtook his un-- 
happy people. (AN Army IN Exite. By 
Lt. Gen. W. Anders, C.B. 319 pages. 
Macmillan, $5.) 
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— Santa Fe all the way 


F. H. ROCKWELL, General Freight Traffic Manager 





“RNOW-HOW"” 
Rolls Freight Faster 








Diesel power in main-line freight service got its start on the 
Santa Fe. 


* Ever since that first big 5400-hp Diesel locomotive rolled 


a hundred heavy refrigerator cars in a record run between 
California and Chicago, Santa Fe has been the leading 
exponent of freight Diesel operation. It means smoother 
handling, easier starts and stops, better ‘“‘on-time” per- 
formance. 


Santa Fe is constantly adding to its backlog of Diesel 
“know-how” with expansion of its Diesel fleet and its 
maintenance and service facilities. 

For more information on how we can serve you, see your 
Santa Fe freight representative. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 











- Here‘’s 
‘Heat 
You Can 
- Understand 


Building owners and mainte- 
nance engineers like the sim- 
plicity of Webster System 
Convector Radiators. Fully re- 
cessed—they occupy no floor 
space. Prefabricated — they 
require no separate work to 
connect up trap or valve. That 
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Tit tie! 














Cut-away view. Note how cool air nearest 
the floor flows into the opening — rises 
when heated in passing over the “Con- 
vector” (a heating surface much like your 
automobile radiator) then returns to the 
room under the window, effectively off- 
setting any cold down draft of air from 
the window. 


saves installation cost. Effec- 
tive Webster Radiator Valve 
permits instant 100% shut off— 
no damper is needed, 


Ask your architect to specify 
Webster System Convector 
Radiation for your steam 
heated office building. Bulle- 
tin B-1500-C gives complete 
details. 


Address Dept. NW-8 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


CD celal 
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The Lobbyist Has Nine Lives 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


os ANGELES—Californians, especially 
¥ those in official life, are consider- 
ably disturbed about the unfavorable 
publicity their state government has 
received in a recent article in Collier’s 
magazine. That piece, “The Secret 
Boss of California,” tells of the doings 
of Arthur Samish, a patent lobbyist in 
the state legislature. The title of the 
article is quite extravagant, for Samish 
and his activities have been 
well known for years, and he 
is the boss neither of Cali- 
fornia nor of its government. 
But no one, not even Gover- 
nor Warren, denies the 
power of Samish in the fields 
in which he operates. 

Officially, Samish is the 
registered lobbyist of the 
California State Brewers In- 
stitute, but his clients have 
come from many related fields. At 
times some pretty big business people 
have been known to use the Samish 
touch to help them in important legis- 
lation. 


LTHOUGH, like all political wirepull- 
A ers, Samish likes to seem mysteri- 
ous, his power is based on a few simple 
matters, He is thoroughly experienced 
in legislative affairs, since he has been 
in and around Sacramento nearly all 
his life. He has seen solons and execu- 
tives come and go. He has made it his 
business to know all about them and 
to have them know enough about him 
to arrest attention, respect, and grati- 
tude. Throughout the state he has 
organized and mobilized almost all the 
tens of thousands of businesses and 
individuals related to the distribution 
and sale of liquid refreshment. And he 
has learned how to use those once 
highly touted instruments of democ- 
racy, the initiative and referendum, 
for his purposes. For Samish is a prop- 
agandist of no mean parts. 

No doubt, in providing material for 
the article in Collier's, he indulged 
in gaudy exaggerations, such as the 
claim that the legislature is his Char- 
lie McCarthy. This extravagance helps 
his business and nourishes his cos- 
mic vanity. When questioned about 
the article, he said that he enjoyed it 
“very, very much.” 

Governor Warren frankly. admits 
that in the special fields in which Sam- 
ish operates the lobbyist has great 





authority, but he adds’ that in other 
matters, notably in major issues of leg- 
islation, Samish is neither potent nor 
interested. Warren seems to feel, fur- 
ther, that this exposure may well be a 
wholesome warning to. the people of 
California that there has been alto- 
gether too much special-interest lobby- 
ing in the legislature. He himself has 
been plagued for the seven years of his 
service by lobbies of all sorts. 
In, the Samish matter, 
there will be indignation and 
demands for investigations 
and the like. A legislative 
committee chairman has 
suggested that he will look 
into it. But no informed per- 
son here really expects any- 
thing to actually, happen, 
. Samish is merely a symp- 
tom, as are his prototypes 
in every legislative assembly. 

But people might learn a lot from 
the Samishes. They might learn that 
casual indignation and demands for a 
savior wiil not produce good govern- 
ment; nor will the prosecution of an 
occasional rascal who gets caught off 
the bases of legality. Time and again 
I have been asked by earnest people 
what to do to get good government. 
Occasionally ‘in reply I have asked the 
names of their legislators or congress- 
men. Almost always such people do 
not know even the number of the dis- 
trict in which they live, and their 
knowledge of the people who make 
their laws and spend their tax money 
extends only to the names of their 
United States senator and governor. 


EGISLATORS, state and national, are 
generally decent people. Most are 
sincere. And some are very able. But 
they must get elected. For the most 
part they must face hard competition. 
At election or primary time they need 
help desperately. A few dollars con- 
tributed to their campaign fund, a bit 
of friendly interest, or a little doorbell 
ringing will be greatly appreciated. 
They would rather have help from 
good people than from bad people. 
They would rather have unselfish help 
than that of special interests. But they 
must have help. The Samishes know 
that better than the people who would 
like to hang every lobbyist. 
This is something to keep in mind as 
the election of 1950 draws near. 
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» De Beer that made Milwaukee Famous! 
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© 1949, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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OBVIOUSLY... PERFECT TASTE 


Known by the Company it Keeps 


Seagram’s (>) 


CANADIAN WHISKY —A BLEND...OF RARESELECTED WHISKIES e¢ 6 YEARS OLD 86.8 PROOF. SEAGR AM-DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y, 





